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THE FUTURE OF IRELAND 


AND THE IMPERIAL HOME RULE MOVEMENT. 


IRISH political leaders since the days of Isaac Butt have been good 
tacticians, but bad strategists. Butt’s policy, on the other hand, 
may be said to have been all strategy and no tactics. Keeping 
only his grand objective in view, and with weak forces at his back, 
Butt exposed his followers to so much defeat that they became 
demoralised and retreated from the fight, only to be induced to re- 
form under leaders who promised and achieved tactical successes, 
but left their army after each victory in a worse position than before 
for the next strategical advance. Parnell, it is true, by dint of 
rigid discipline and hard fighting, made great apparent progress, 
only to find, when under its walls, that the citadel was as much 
beyond his grasp as ever. Since his fall the traditions which he 
established, without his genius to maintain their continuity, have 
served to hold the nationalist host together, but have never enabled 
it to draw nearer to its goal. Thus it is that “Nationalism” has 
to-day come to a standstill, and is in danger of retrogression unless 
some unforeseen development turns the tide of war in its favour. 
But a new force has unexpectedly appeared in the theatre of 
operations, a force which offers not only added strength on certain 
conditions to the halted army, but a plan of campaign in which 
tactics, though not neglected, are to be subordinated to strategical 
considerations. The conditions of co-operation are the dismissal 
of certain doubtful allies by the Irish Parliamentary party and the 
renunciation of methods and weapons which, though effective in 
battle, have always steeled the defenders of the Union against 
yielding any outpost essential to the main position. The situation 
is worthy of study. 
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There are features of the Imperial Home Rule movement— 
its spontaneity, the rapidity with which it is spreading, and its 
direct appeal, by reason of the scheme of national federation which 
it advocates, to all the nationalities comprised in the Kingdom— 
which suggest that it may gather great momentum and achieve 
much. An examination of the causes which have set it going and 
of the circumstances in which it has come into being, will confirm 
the impression that it may go far, even if not destined to reach its 
desired destination. 

“Movements” are not difficult to engineer in Ireland. But in 
the case of Imperial Home Rule, there has been little or no 
engineering, and apparently there is no need of it. At the time of 
writing not a public speech has been delivered on the movement 
except by its opponents; not a public meeting has been held in its 
support ; only the bare outlines of a programme have been furnished 
to the Press; no more than half-a-dozen names—and those not 
very well known ones—have been publicly associated with the 
organisation formed to give it shape and expression. Yet it 
is known that the Imperial Home Rule Association has 
appealed with success to representative men of sections whose 
views have hitherto seemed irreconcilable; that it has met with 
warm support in Ulster no less than in the southern provinces of 
Ireland ; that Catholics and Protestants, landlords and the spokes- 
men of the peasantry, men of affairs and men of letters, English- 
men, Scotchmen, and Welshmen, of both political parties, Imperia!- 
ists and “Little Englanders,” have declared themselves in sympathy 
with it; and that it owes its initiation largely to the very classes 
who have hitherto formed the backbone of opposition to Home 
Rule in Ireland. 

The fact is the movement was inevitable. It had its origin 
neither in the inspiration of any individual nor in the ingenuity 
of any group, but in natural developments—-in currents of thought, 
set in motion by various causes, but all flowing one way and 
influencing every subdivision of opinion concerned with Irish affairs. 
And it is not difficult to trace the sources of these converging 
currents. 

Home Rule of course has been an Irish ideal almost ever 
since the Union. But until the closing years of the last century it 
was the ideal only of a section, though of a majority. We must 
go back to that period to find the beginnings of the new movement, 
for this latest tendency of Irish political thought owes its first 
impulse to the reception accorded by both English parties and by 
the English Press to the report of the Financial Relations Commis- 
sion in 1897. I do not propose to discuss the merits of that 
report, for it was not its merits but the spirit in which they were 
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considered which gave a rude shock to many old-school Unionists, 
and converted, among others, the present writer—who is a landlord 
and a member of the Church of Ireland, and who was brought up 
in an atmosphere of strict conservatism, tempered, until Mr. Glad- 
stone became Prime Minister, with implicit faith in the impecca- 
bility of British institutions. But since 1897 both events and 
gradual developments have taken place, which have set not only 
Irish Unionists, but their more numerous opponents, thinking on 
new lines. Probably no single event has ever alienated so many 
Unionists from their party or won from Nationalists so much sym- 
pathy with the attitude of combined loyalty and patriotism as the 
dismissal of Sir Horace Plunkett from Parliament and office on the 
initiation of the Irish Unionist Alliance, backed by the “National- 
ist” extremists at the other end of the political scale. But the 
gradual changes of the last ten years have influenced the tide of 
opinion more effectually still. The spectacle of Imperial Parlia- 
ment, yearly more congested under pressure of accumulating 
arrears, incapable either of deliberate discussion or of the bold and 
rapid action which is necessary if even matters of the first import- 
ance are to be dealt with adequately and before it is too late; the 
growing conviction that without all-round devolution of its func- 
tions our central government cannot avoid failure in the greatest 
of them all, and must let the Empire drift to dissolution, involving 
Great Britain, and with it Ireland, in ruin and decay; the non- 
plussed attitude of British statesmen and electors towards Irish 
affairs ; the weak-kneed attempts of both parties to conciliate open 
enemies, and their final abandonment of less numerous friends ; the 
slow but unmistakable evaporation of the enthusiasm behind parlia- 
mentary “Nationalism” ; realization of the fact that weapons pointed 
with disloyalty and hate, though they may win political battles, 
cannot gain the sympathy and the understanding based on sympathy 
which are necessary preliminaries to the concession of Ireland’s 
chief demand ; the discovery that, though the division of the land- 
lords’ property is profitable, the exclusion of some of the best 
intellect and highest culture from public life has disadvantages ; 
the artistic and literary revival which has led many who had in- 
herited the prejudices of the Pale or assimilated British ideals, as 
by a bye-path, to realisation of the strength and beauty of Irish 
nationality ;—in a word, everything that emphasises the failure 
of the ‘existing form of Union and of past efforts to undo it, has 
turned Irishmen’s thoughts into new channels and induced those 
who once upheld the old order, and those who have long 
struggled by mistaken methods to upset it, to review the situation 
afresh and to recast their judgments. It will be seen that the 
influences which have produced this change are not evanescent, but 
are likely to continue to operate with ever-increasing power. 
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And what is the situation which awakened Irishmen have thus 
been called upon to review? The population of Ireland, having 
fallen in the sixty years between 1841 and 1901 from about 8} 
millions to less than 4} millions, is still steadily decreasing, and is 
now nearly a million smaller than at the time of the Union. Mean- 
while the death-rate is increasing and is higher than in any other 
portion of the United Kingdom, while the birth-rate is declining 
and is almost the lowest in Europe. The slums of the cities pre- 
sent a spectacle of poverty and misery hardly to be paralleled in 
Asia. In many country districts the peasantry are worse housed 
and worse fed than in any country on earth with an equally rigorous 
climate. Agriculture, on which two-thirds of the population depend 
for their existence, is the most backward in Europe, and, in spite 
of the transfer of the land to small cultivators, the area under the 
plough is annually declining. Though progress has of course been 
made in education, that progress has been slow compared with the 
progress made in all other civilized countries, and nearly a fifth of 
the adult population are still unable to read or write. Taxation, 
which stands at nearly £2 2s. per head, is probably the highest in 
the world, considered with reference to the means of the people ; 
yet almost every department of state is admittedly inefficient, and 
the whole system of government is thoroughly unpopular. _Poli- 
tical discontent absorbs the thoughts and energies of every class. 
Religious intolerance, constantly fanned into flame for political 
purposes, excites unnatural animosities. Political machinery, creat- 
ed to promote lawlessness as the most effective means of influenc- 
ing English parties, has, usurped all authority. The people have 
been debauched, as far as a high-minded people can be de- 
bauched, by constant concession to agitation and crime and by the 
repeated sacrifice of the law-abiding to the exigencies of the 
moment. As a natural consequence lawless individuals have become 
the most prominent men in every city, village, and district, and 
have put before the world a representation of Irish character the 
very opposite of the truth. Capital for material development is 
deficient, while unrest and insecurity drive what little there is abroad 
and render the importation of capital from without impossible. 
Industries other than agriculture are declining in spite of much effort 
to advance them. The number of persons engaged in such indus- 
tries has actually fallen 17 fer cent. in the twenty years between 
1881 and 1901, a period in which the population has declined 
by less than 13} per cent. Socially and economically the island 
is diseased from end to end. 

Do Englishmen ever realize what this means to Irishmen? 
Can they conceive what their own feelings would be if similar 
conditions prevailed in their own country ? 
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No doubt it is open to argument how far this sad state of 
things is due to misgovernment and how far it is remediable by 
legislative and administrative reform. But naturally this is the 
next point which has engaged the attention of those who have 
studied the problem in the new lights which recent years have shed 
upon it. The diseases of Ireland obviously have their roots far 
back in the period when Irish interests and Irish religion were 
avowedly regarded as hostile to those of Britain and were deliberately 
repressed as a matter of policy. But that period is long past. 
Great Britain is now tolerant of Catholicism, anxious for Irish pro- 
gress, and willing to assist it by any means not compromising to 
her own political welfare ; but she is obviously unable, in spite of 
her goodwill, to make her efforts to that end effective. The 
natural resources of Ireland, if not capable of yielding great wealth, 
are demonstrably ample, having regard to her situation, to main- 
tain a prosperous community much more numerous than any she 
has ever supported. Her people, notwithstanding the distorted 
aspect of them presented to the world, are intelligent, high-minded, 
lovable and refined to a rare degree, and, though little disposed to 
sacrifice everything else in life to material gain, they have proved 
their ability for practical achievement in many lands and in every 
walk of life. The history of the Empire gives ample evidence of 
their capacity for the arts of government. In the new world few 
races, if any, have surpassed them in the competitions of industry. 
In Ireland itself at least two colossal organisations, Guinness’s 
Brewery, recruited mainly in the south, and Messrs. Harland and 
Wolff's ship-building yards, which give employment to thousands 
of northern workers, stand as models of industrial efficiency to the 
world, and prove that both great sections of the population are well 
fitted for the material development of their country. It is impossible 
to lay the blame for failure anywhere but on misgovernment, either 
directly, or indirectly, the immediate cause being the seething dis- 
content and unrest for which misgovernment only is responsihle— 
unless it be assumed that Ireland is ungovernable. 

Surely it is clear that, if legislative and administrative reform 
cannot of themselves restore prosperity to Ireland, at least pro- 
sperity can never be restored without them. and it is no less 
clear that the existing system, after its century of hopeless failure, 
is no more capable of effecting the necessary reforms in the future 
than it has been in the past. But the new advocates of Irish auto- 
nomy do not base their case on the negative proposition that the 
existing form of union has achieved nothing. One of the most 
interesting facts which the new movement has brought to light 
is that many who have hitherto been thinking apart have arrived 
independently at coincident conclusions as to the principles and 
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direction which reform should follow. I have approached a branch 
of my subject which it would take a volume to discuss, and from 
which I must therefore pass with three brief observations. _Ire- 
land needs tfeatment of a very exceptional kind, sharing, as she 
does, the conditions of a new and undeveloped country, and those of 
a very ancient one encrusted with customs, prejudices and peculiari- 
ties to which respect is due. The outlines at least of a future 
policy which regards these conditions it at hand, and meets the 
views of those who have hitherto differed not, as it turns out, as to 
ultimate policy but as to the preliminaries necessary before their 
common policy can be put into effect. While that policy may not 
yet be sufficiently definite for discussion, in detail, it is clear that 
it will become definite in time, and that, apart from the impossibility 
of bringing Great Britain to understand Ireland’s peculiar needs, it 
would be futile to demand from Parliament the time necessary to 
translate it into legislation before the setting sun of Irish 
prosperity shall have sunk below the horizon of hope and effort. 

No solution of the central problem, the relief of Parliament, 
other than the devolution of parliamentary duties, has ever been 
proposed. No method of devolution to a subordinate Irish Gov- 
erning body alone, has yet commended itself as a final and suffi- 
cient settlement of the difficulty. A measure of internal autonomy 
for Ireland, always desired, has become a vital necessity to that 
country, and the demand for it is consequently becoming almost 
universal in Ireland. The other nationalities comprised in the 
Kingdom have not yet, for various reasons, fully felt the disadvan- 
tage of a government overwhelmed and paralysed by too complex 
responsibilities. | Yet small voices are already heard in Scotland 
and in Wales demanding more despatch or greater local freedom. 
And everywhere, not in this kingdom only, but throughout Greater 
Britain, the need for drastic change and quicker action at the 
centre of the Empire is known and proclaimed. 

It ought not to be surprising if from Ireland, where the pressure 
is most felt, there comes the most practical suggestion for reform. 
But it is strange that the remedy which now seems obvious should 
not have long ago become a practical issue in our politics. Though 
the possibilities of federation have twice been illustrated within 
the Empire, and a third example is likely soon to be set before us ; 
though the federation of the Empire as a whole has long been a 
British ideal; and though the principle has been examined and 
tested in many forms and in many places throughout the world ; 
the internal federation of the United Kingdom has never yet been 
regarded as a practical proposal, has never gripped the public mind. 
Yet was there ever such a case for the federal system? Within 
the Kingdom are four well defined nationalities, each in some 
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respects differentially legislated for already, each throbbing with 
aspirations of its own, and, with one exception, sharing the ambi- 
tions of composite nationhood and empire. But their central 
Government is failing, from over centralisation, in its task. Here 
are two dominating conditions which had or have no counter- 
part, or very partial ones, in Canada, Australia or South Africa. 
The opportunity and need for federation seem obvious. And 
federation has been suggested long ago. Why has it never been 
seized upon as a solution of many difficulties? The fact is Ire- 
land, the one potential federated state out of harmony with the 
rest, blocks, or is supposed to block, the way. Were Ireland “in 
line,” there can be little doubt that the next logical step in Imperial 
development would e’er now have been demanded on all sides. 
Starting from these premises, and more accurately informed 
than it is possible for Great Britain to be as to the true state of 
Irish feeling, the Imperial Home Rule Association has formulated 
its task and opened its campaign. It is no rival of “Nationalism,” 
but an auxiliary on certain terms. Its objects differ apparently 
in no respect from those now professed by the leaders of the Irish 
party, but it fights under a different banner on which is inscribed 
“Imperial Unity through Federation.” It demands, as the condi- 
tion of alliance, the adoption of this motto and the cultivation of 
the attitude of mind, which the motto implies. Its first—perhaps 
its only aim—is a reasonable measure of Irish autonomy, but it 
holds that that aim would be neither attainable nor desirable if 
it involved antagonism to British or Imperial interests. Though it 
does not profess to believe that Ireland should or can wait till 
the rest of the kingdom is ripe for federation, it regards federation 
as ultimately inevitable, and considers that this circumstance should 
be kept in view if the case of Ireland is to be dealt with in advance 
and independently. What it thus asks for Ireland is self-govern- 
ment with federal limitations, subject in everything to the supreme 
control of Imperial Parliament. It is claimed that these views 
merit the support of Englishmen, Scotchmen, and Welshmen, no 
less than that of Irishmen themselves. To all patriots therefore 
in the Kingdom the Association appeals for sympathy and help. 
It has been objected! to the proposal that Ireland should be 
dealt with first and in anticipation of the fuller scheme, that it 
seems to involve the impossible conception of “a one-province 
federation.” The objection is purely academical. “One-province 
federation” is of course a contradiction in terms, but a single state 
or province invested with autonomy subject to federal limitations, 
is neither inconceivable nor impossible. Were that status con- 
ferred on Ireland, the resulting relation would indeed be anomalous 


1. Leading article in Morning Post. 10th November, 1908. 
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(in that Irish representatives in Imperial Parliament would have to 
abstain, under Mr. Speaker’s ruling, from taking part in any busi- 
ness relating only to Great Britain), but not more anomalous surely 
than the present God-knows-what system of Irish Government, or 
the divorce of the authority regulating the external relations ot the 
self-governing colonies from that controlling their armed forces— 
an adjustment far more liable to breakdown than the one here 
advocated. Though anomalous, the proposed relation of Ireland to 
Great Britain has no intrinsic defect which would make it un- 
workable. If absolute symmetry had been insisted on at every 
stage we should have no empire to-day. 


It will, of course, be argued that, however theoretically correct 
the suggested readjustment may be, it does nothing to surmount 
the stock objections to Home Rule. These are, that it would but 
pave the way for separation; that the Irish are incapable of gov- 
erning themselves; the sacrifice of the minority; and that Home 
Rule would mean Rome Rule. Of these the “separation bogie ” 
is the easiest to dispose of, since it can be demonstrated in few 
words, and with mathematical precision, that Irish national inde- 
pendence is a geographical impossibility. To begin with, Great 
Britain, necessarily strong enough to enforce her will, never would 
or could, permit it. That might seem enough. But Ireland does not, 
and never could, aspire to it, because, situated as she is in a sea of 
necessity commanded by British sea-power, she would, if “separat- 
ed,” be as completely dependent on Great Brita as she would 
be on Russia if removed from the Atlantic and dumped in the 
centre of the Czar’s dominions. 


It is difficult for an Irishman to meet the charge that his 
countrymen are congenitally incapable of self-government with 
anything but flat denial. Is it argued that our members of Parlia- 
ment give little evidence of constructive ability? The answer is 
they were not chosen to construct but to carry out deliberately a 
mistaken policy of destruction. Put the Irish electorate in the 
novel position of having to select representatives to manage their 
affairs, and the race who have constructed at least their share of the 
Empire will produce the men. And what of the fate of the 
minority whom, we are told, Home Rule would hand over to the 
tender mercies of implacable enemies? Are they now much better 
off at the tender mercies of their friends? Speaking as one of 
that minority I can say that, whether from growing mistrust of my 
“friends” or diminishing dread of my “enemies,” I no longer fear 
my threatened fate, but court it. The existence of the Imperial 
Home Rule movement in Ireland is evidence that the minority is 
rapidly veering to the same view. 
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It will hardly be contended in these days that by “Rome Rule” 
as a consequence of Home Rule, is meant the interference of a 
foreign authority in the civil affairs of Ireland. What is suspected 
is that Irish self-government, however limited, would virtually mean 
the exercise by the Catholic priesthood of every function of gov- 
ernment nominally deputed to the Irish people. No body in Ire- 
land is less understood or more misrepresented than the priest- 
hood. A clergy who have so well achieved the objects for which 
they exist, who can show a people unsurpassed in unaffected devo- 
tion to Christian ideals, and distinguished by practical morality 
probably unequalled in the world, should not be lightly decried. 
Circumstances, no doubt, have made ardent politicians of many 
priests; but, from extensive knowledge, I can say that 
the priest who is a politician first and a priest after- 
wards practically does not exist, and that probably a 
majority of Irish priests regard as an abuse the application 
of priestly influence to decide purely secular issues. It 
will be found that the political priest who does not scruple to use 
every weapon at his command for political purposes, is generally, 
though not always openly, an enemy of the Home Rule cause—and 
with good reason, for well he knows that an intelligent people, 
endowed with immediate control over their nearest worldly 
interests, would brook no interference with their civil freedom— 
in other words, that Home Rule would speedily terminate his own 
political power. There is no doubt a fear, which I believe and 
sincerely hope to be unfounded, that with their political influence 
the religious influence of the priests would weaken. It is also 
often said that, whatever they might do or abstain from doing in 
other directions, the priests would always insist on controlling edu- 
cation, and that their control would mean obstruction. That a 
great measure of clerical control in education will always character- 
ise Catholic communities is not to be denied, and that control may 
not be the best. But to insist either that the Catholic laity would 
consent to educational inefficiency, or that the priests would desire 
or attempt to cultivate it, is to display gross ignorance of the 
_ attitude of both priests and people towards an all-important ques- 
tion. The danger may once have been a real one, when the priests 
were too poorly educated themselves to appreciate the yalue of 
education. But now there are no more zealous and accomplished 
educationists than are to be found among the Catholic hierarchy 
and the lower clergy. And the educational status of the priests 
themselves has changed, and is changing, rapidly and radically. It 
cannot be too widely known that no candidate for holy orders now 
entering Maynooth is permitted to commence his theological 
training until he has taken an arts degree at a university. Educa- 
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tion is in little danger at the hands of educated priests, and of all 
conceivable devices for weakening priestly influence in politics, 
Home Rule would prove the most effectual. 

In their attitude towards the new movement, moderate and 
reasonable Nationalists appear to have no choice. To ignore or 
repudiate a body engaged in seeking ends identical with their own, 
would be tantamount to avowing ulterior designs of which they 
have been suspected and the avowal of which would be fatal to 
their cause. But there is no disposition to hold aloof. Doubtless 
there are some in the Nationalist ranks who still cherish wild and 
impossible dreams. But a “shake out” of men and ideas will do 
Nationalism no harm, especially if an increase in its total strength 
is to be an incidental result. By facilitating a process which the 
Nationalists might find it difficult to perform gracefully for them- 
selves, the Imperial Home Rulers will render their first and essen- 
tial service to the party leaders. And the Nationalist ideal, as 
most recently defined by Mr. John Redmond, is in complete accord 
with that of the Imperial Home Rulers. At the Boston Convention 
a few months ago, Mr. Redmond clearly stated that he “did not 
want to break up the British Empire or separate from it, and that 
the Home Rule we want is the kind enjoyed by the provinces of 
Canada.” 

All human efforts should be judged as they tend to advance 
or to retard the moral progress of some portion of the human race. 
Tested by this high criterion, or by the lower one of material 
interests, the suggested method of opening a new era of hope to 
Ireland has much to commend it. Any sincere and loyal effort to 
establish harmony where discord has reigned so long, should at 
least be sure of welcome, sympathy, and consideration at the hands 
of all; and the demand now put forward is not one for weakening 
the connection between Ireland and Britain, but for the relaxing 
of bonds which gall and impede progress and the substitution for 
them of new, and better, and, in reality, far stronger ties. Home 
Rule and Union are no longer incompatible ideals, which explains 
any apparent incongruity in the expression “Imperial Home 
Rule.” 


PATRICK PERTERRAS. 





THE STRUCTURES OF PRESENT-DAY 
GOVERNMENTS, 


GOVERNMENTAL work, within the different independent empires, 
kingdoms, and republics of to-day, is mainly concerned with the 
following, viz., the transaction of foreign affairs, protection from 
external dangers, the maintenance of internal order, safeguarding 
the public health, the improvement of the condition of the poor, 
the care of the infirm, the advancement of education, the 
encouragement of trade and industry, the development of natural 
resources, the maintenance and improvement of the means of com- 
munication, and, lastly, the provision of public utilities, such as 
lighting, water supply, sewerage systems, and means of recreation. 
The first embraces the work of consular agents abroad, as well as 
of officials and others at home; the second, the maintenance of 
armies, navies, war equipment, and defence generally; the third, 
police, prison, reformatory, and various services for the prevention 
of injury to person, property, or religion ; the fourth, the inspection 
of mines, quarries, factories, railways, shops, buildings, shipping, 
etc., as well as the general supervision of various sanitary matters ; 
the fifth, not only the provision of workhouses and poor relief, but 
also of proper dwellings and other necessaries for the poorer 
classes; the sixth, medical and hospital care and treatment in 
workhouses, asylums, and elsewhere ; the seventh, education in its 
widest sense, and even the advancement of religion; the eighth 
and ninth, services connected with the development of agriculture, 
fishing, mining, manufactures, and commerce, as well as the people’s 
fitness for these industries; the tenth, the provision or encourage- 
ment of postal, telegraph, telephone, highway, railway, tramway, 
canal, shipping, or transport services generally; and the eleventh, 
the wcrks mentioned, and many minor ones of a similar nature. 
The governmental activities that the above fail to describe are 
exceedingly few; but it must be borne in mind that the services 
under some heads may be of two distinct orders. For instance, 
those devoted to the means of communication may, in one case, be 
confined to supervision and encouragement, but may, in another, 
extend to the entire work of construction, maintenance, and 
management. That distinction is met with in many of the branches 
described, and the extension of the work of provision, as distinct 
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from that of supervision, marks the socialistic tendency of the 
government, or the tendency to substitute public for private 
ownership. 


The simplest analogy to the work described presents itself in 
the case of an employer transacting business on his own account. 
This employer considers his business problems, decides on his 
courses of action, and directs his employees to execute his orders 
accordingly. His entire business embraces two distinct classes of 
services—those of direction, on the one hand; those of execution 
on the other—and it will be found that governmental work, apart 
from its judicial side, involves nothing more. It will be seen that 
law-making services are concerned with the work of direction, and 
executive services with the work of execution, and that separate, 
but connected, governmental machines have been set up for the 
purposes of each. 


As regards direction, various law-making bodies have been 
established within each governmental area. An examination of 
their differences in two leading features, viz. structure and legal 
powers, will considerably enlarge our knowledge of their nature. 
In structure, they may be composed of individuals elected by the 
people as in representative assemblies, holding office by hereditary 
right as in aristocratic assemblies, or appointed by some individual 
or body of individuals other than the mass of electors, as in States 
where despotisms still exist, or in others through the exercise of 
powers ‘of co-option or nomination. In powers they may be either 
absolute or limited. Where limited, as is most frequently the case, 
the limitation assumes various forms. Their directions may re- 
quire the approval of another authority, as in the case of the 
House of Commons or Local Governments of the United Kingdom, 
they must sometimes lie either within or without the limits laid 
down by a constitution, as in the cases of the United States 
Federal, and State Assemblies, respectively ; and, finally, as with 
the majority of local governments throughout the world, the powers 
of the local or other governing body being derived from the direc- 
tions or laws of a superior body, its own directions are thereby 
limited to the spheres that such laws prescribe. To sum up, each 
law-making body derives its powers from the voice of a people, 
an aristocracy, or a ruler, and in their exercise must heed the voice 
of a constituted authority, a constitution, or a body of laws. Such 
bodies bear various titles—imperial, national, provincial, local, etc. 
—and among them the work of direction is distributed in different 
ways. Generally, it might be said that the tendency is to leave 
imperial affairs to imperial bodies, national affairs to national 
bodies, provincial affairs to provincial bodies, and local affairs to 
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local bodies. At the same time, the larger bodies exercise an 
extensive control over the smaller; but the tendency to relax it, 
and thereby encourage self-reliance, is frequently evident. 

The directions that result from the deliberations of law- 
making bodies are referred to under various titles, such as laws, 
bye-laws, edicts, proclamations, resolutions, etc. These, when 
finally in a legal form, are handed over for execution to the dif- 
ferent executive bodies and officers. It would be impossible to 
bring completely before the mind’s eye the complicated mass of the 
world’s executive services, but the work of government already 
explained will suggest its dimensions and parts pretty well, and, 
with the following arrangement, under the heads of personal and 
property services, will suffice for our purposes. Personal services 
may be described, either as official, military, naval, police, profes- 
sional, poor relief, educational, religious, technical, mechanical, 
artizan. or labouring. Property services are derived from the uses 
of many complex forms of government property, of which the 
more important are comprised in the following, vzz.: public build- 
ings and their contents, military, naval and defensive equipment 
generally, food, clothing, medicine, and other necessaries of life, 
educational institutions and equipment, places of worship, 
machinery, and mechanical appliances, public waterworks, sewer- 
age works, lighting and means of communication. There are, of 
course, many others, but these will be sufficient for the more im- 
portant purpose of examining the organization of the whole. As 
regafds that feature, ordinary experience will show that a mass of 
executive services, both of persons and property, are engaged in 
carrying out the directions of each law-making body. In short, 
each legislature, local or central, has its corresponding executive ; 
and the most important feature of the latter is the co-existence of 
a sub-division of functions often exceedingly complex with a uni- 
fication of supreme control, or, at least, a distribution among a very 
limited number of supreme executive officers. In fact, the 
organization of an executive closely resembles that of an army. 
Its discipline is, of course, less strict, but its structure is almost 
exactly the same. Thus, under the cabinet government system, 
the entire work is divided among a very limited number of depart- 
ments, each presided over by a Cabinet Minister, who holds 
supreme control over the work of all subordinate officers within 
that department, while being, at the same time, responsible for 
all their acts. Sometimes, as in the United States, the control of 
the Ministers themselves is vested in a single individual, whose 
relation towards the whole is, therefore, that of a Cabinet Minister 
towards his own department, or that of a general towards his 
army. 
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Legislative and executive bodies being now explained, we 
may proceed to examine the connections between them. Briefly, 
it might be said that these consist of the advising influences of the 
executive, and the supervising influences of the legislature. As 
an employer consults his foremen, and is guided by their advice, 
so a law-making body takes counsel with its supreme executive 
officers, and sometimes allows them an opportunity of influencing 
its decisions. The advantages are in both cases closely parallel. 
Both foremen and executive have considerable experience of de- 
tails and results, and are, therefore, in a position to indicate defects 
and suggest improvements. This is generally regarded as the 
principal advantage, but it must also be remembered that in each 
case the responsibility of advising, and the desire to show that the 
advice has been sound, prove a valuable stimulus, especially where, 
as in the case of a Cabinet Minister of the United Kingdom, an 
executive officer must take part in the deliberations of a law- 
making body, and demonstrate the advantage of his measures and 
advice. Again, as an employer superintends the work of his em- 
ployees, and, in addition to his general instructions, checks them, 
and again orders them where necessary, so a law-making body 
supervises the work of its executive officers and, apart from its 
wider directions, controls them in matters of detail. The advan- 
tages are here, too, rather closely related. All directions, particu- 
larly those of a law-making body, are necessarily vague and 
ambiguous, and without supervision the exact intention can rarely 
be accomplished. Even, for unforeseen reasons, that intention must 
often be departed from; and an executive controlled by a legis- 
lature, can be compelled to do so to a limited extent. Thus, execu- 
tive action may often be suspended where unforeseen hardship 
arises. And, although the law courts can, in most cases, coerce or 
restrain an executive officer that neglects or exceeds the law, yet 
their machinery moves rather slowly in comparison with that of a 
contrclling legislature that can readily apply a stimulus, or check, 
to a negligent or over-zealous official. Applying these considera- 
tions to existing governments, we find considerable differences as 
regards advising and supervising powers respectively. Formali- 
ties, in connection with appointments, etc., somewhat obscure the 
actual relations, and personal influences, such as the character of a 
monarch, vary their normal nature. Nevertheless, that nature is 
pretty clearly evident in certain leading types. Advising power 
is exceedingly prominent in Germany, where the Emperor as King 
of Prussia controls a third of the votes in the Bundesrath or prin- 
cipal law-making body ; is somewhat less, but still considerable, in 
the United Kingdom where a party in a majority supports the 
measures of the executive, and where the Minister thus supported 
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takes part in the deliberations of the legislature ; is much less in the 
United States, where Ministers are excluded from the legislature, 
and where their advice is merely submitted, in documentary form, 
as a Presidential message ; and, finally, in despotic governments, is 
variable, and generally indefinite. Again, supervising power is 
almost absolute under governments, such as that of the United 
Kingdom, where the legislature controls the appointment and dis- 
missal of the executive; is much less but still considerable under 
governments, such as that of the United States, where the legis- 
lature controls neither, but where both legislature and executive 
are reconstructed from time to time, and brought into general har- 
mony with each other; is comparatively little under governments, 
such as that of Germany, where not even the periodic harmony of 
the United States occurs, where executive officers are often ap- 
pointed and retained in office in opposition to the wishes of the 
legislature, and where supervising power is only indirectly derived 
through control over funds; and, finally, under despotic govern- 
ments, is variable and generally indefinite. In short, the advising 
influence of the executive is greatest in Germany, somewhat less 
in the United Kingdom, and still less in the United States. On 
the other hand, the supervising influence of the legislature is 
greatest in the United Kingdom, much less in the United States, 
and comparatively little in Germany. Finally, under despotic 
governments such influences are variable and generally undeter- 
mined. Other governments—imperial, national, provincial, and 
local—exhibit somewhat similar connections between legislative 
and executive machines. In all the legislature supplies the power, 
and the executive makes use of it; the latter is constructed to 
control to some extent the valves of supply; the former to regu- 
late the use of the power that passes through. 


CALLAGHAN MCCARTHY. 











THE GOD OF ISRAEL. 


I1—THEOLOGY AS A SCIENCE. 


AMONG those who dare to think on the fundamental problems of 
religion—and their number is growing day by day—the theology 
of the churches is fast fading away. But, in the place of this, the 
theology of credulity, there is arising an altogether different one, 
the theology of science. This is not an attempt to circumvent 
persecuting bigots by verbally retaining God as an objective 
being, and then getting rid of him as an actuality by the method 
of definition—according to the fashion of Spinoza, Hegel, D. G. 
Ritchie, Harald Héffding, and R. J. Campbell. It is a frank 
application to theistic beliefs of that method of causational ex- 
planation which has been the main factor in the growth of 
modern knowledge. Men are beginning to recognize that, though 
the supernatural is beyond their ken, though they cannot know 
even whether, beyond the order of nature, there is or is not any- 
thing to be known; nevertheless the visions and concepts which 
their fathers have projected on the dark boundary screen of the 
knowable are natural phenomena, like all else within our experi- 
ence, and may be sorted out, arranged in order, and traced to 
their phenomenal antecedents, like fossils, and plants, and diseases, 
and rates of wages, and civil laws. A deity who, regarded as an 
objectively existent personality, would be supernatural, becomes 
part of that great complex of orderly relations which we call nature, 
when looked at as a subjective phenomenon—as a product of the 
human mind. And, that the vast majority of gods are this and 
nothing more, all those to whom my argument is addressed—all 
the civilized inhabitants of Europe and the Americas—are agreed ; 
for they claim, not only to be monotheists, but to worship the same 
God. Jupiter and Dagon, Ea and Indra, Osiris and Thor, and 
all the others save one, have been handed over without com- 
punction to the methods of the scientific theology. One may 
ridicule them without a fear of prosecution for blasphemy, or even 
being accused of bad taste; and with good reason, for nobody’s 
feelings will be hurt. It cannot be too clearly realized that the 
division of opinion has been narrowed down to a single godhead ; 
for both Christians and Mohammedans, as well as Jews, profess to 
worship the God of Israel. 
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Il— ELOHIYM. 


The Hebrew conception of deity has thus become the centre 
of interest in the scientific theology ; and I propose in this paper, 
to say a few words respecting it from that standpoint. The 
third word in the Hebrew scriptures, “ELOHIYM, is translated 
“God”; and I shall commence with that. The termination IYM 
is that of the masculine plural. ’ELOHIYM is now used, sometimes 
with a plural, sometimes with a singular signification. For 
instance, in Exodus, xx, 2, it is used as the singular; 
in the following verse it is used as the plural. In the 
one case it is translated “God,” in the other “gods.” 
And it must be borne in mind that the capital letter which is given 
to it in the translation in the singular belongs to the translation 
alone. There are no capitals in Hebrew; and this fact, as will be 
found in the course of our thesis, is one of some importance. 
The probability is that the plural meaning of ’"ELOHIYM was the 
origina! one, and that the singular meaning arose with the passage 
from polytheolatry to monotheolatry, z.c. from worship of several 
gods to worship of a single god. 


When ’ELOHIYM is used to designate the God of Israel, it is 
most frequently conjoined with a singular attributive or verb, but 
not invariably so; and let us keep before us the fact that “the 
Hebrew records in the book of Genesis, though they are undoubt- 
edly based on ancient popular lore”—popular lore sounds better 
than folk-lore—“have been recast under the influence of a higher 
faith, and purged of such elements as were manifestly inconsistent 
with Old Testament monotheism.”1! As it is chiefly by the in- 
completeness and inconsistency of this purgation that we are able 
to trace what has been done, the few exceptions to this process of 
the transformation of the record acquire a significance out of all 
proportion to their number. If I may use a homely metaphor, 
they let the cat out of the bag. Moreover, the Pentateuch—with 
which we are now mostly concerned—is not a homogeneous volume 
by a single writer—“the Five Books of Moses,” as many of the 
ignorant or those impervious to evidence still believe. It is a 
patchwork of documents, of different authors and different times, 
edited and re-edited with the view of shaping it into conformity 
with one stratum after another of subsequent ideas, and finally 
Bowdlerized by the Macoretes, of whom more anon. “Do you 
believe in the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch?” I was asked 
many years ago. “Yes,” I replied, “if you will spell Mosaic with 
a small “m.” 


1. Robertson Smith’s ‘‘ Religion of the Senrites,”’ p. 288. 
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IIL—THE WRITTEN LANGUAGE OF ANCIENT ISRAEL. 


The original Hebrew of the Old Testament, the basic Hebrew 
for critical purposes, is not only, as I have said, without capital 
letters—an important point in dealing with proper names—but is 
also without vowels. In comparatively modern times, a system ot 
punctuation has been added, so as to supply vowels and accents ; 
but no one who wishes to get to the bottom of a question regard- 
ing the meaning of the Hebrew text can accept this vocalization 
without reserve. As we have it now, it is part of a larger editorial 
system, called the Macorah (fetter, fixture), by which an attempt 
was made permanently to settle the text of the Old Testament. 
This monumental work is the result of the labour of very many 
scholars, extending over hundreds of years, and was first printed 
in the year 1425 of the Christian era, when the present form of 
Hebrew text may be regarded as settled. 


In the preface of the English Revised Version, it is admitted 
that the Macoretic text “has come down to us in manuscripts 
which are of no great antiquity.” This is putting it very mildly. 
The oldest certainly dated manuscript of any portion of that text is 
dated 916 A.D., z.e. more than a millennium after the part of it of 
most recent authorship was first written. Again, all of these 
manuscripts have ultimately come from a single recension, and 
probably from a single copy; while it is evident from the Ancient 
Versions, such as the Septuagint, not only that other recensions 
were in existence, but that these were in some respects more 
trustworthy than the Macoretic text. The English Revisers admit 
this by correcting the translation, in some cases, on the basis of the 
Septuagint, though they have evaded any general reconstruction 
of the Hebrew text such as was effected in the Greek original of 
the New Testament. 


Moreover “the old Hebrew text was, in all probability, written 
in continuous script, without any breaks. The division into 
words, books, sections, paragraphs, verses, and clauses .. . , the 
fixing of the orthography, pronunciation, and cantillation; the 
introduction or final adoption of the square characters” now in use, 
were among the early work of the Macoretes. 2 


The ultimate text of the Old Testament, upon which any final 
judgment must necessarily be founded, consists of long strings of 
uniform consonants. One result of this is that the solution of an 
Old Testament puzzle is sometimes to be found in a redistribution 
of the letters into words. In Jeremiah xxiii. 33, by turning three 
of the words into two, we get the much better rendering given in 


2. Caspar Levias on the Magorah, in ‘‘ The Jewish Encyclopedia.”’ 
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the margin of the English Revised Version, which is confirmed 
by the Septuagint and the Vulgate. 

Again, many of the letters of the Hebrew alphabet are so 
similar that, in writing, they frequently pass into one another. 
A large part of the work of the so-called Higher Critics consists 
of endeavours to re-constitute the text corrupted in this and other 
ways; and it should be clearly understood that the corruption of 
the text is a reality,-whatever may be thought of the sometimes 
very speculative attempts to restore it. I will give but a single, 
simple instance of this. The Hebrew w differs from the Y 
only by having a somewhat longer tail; and these letters are often 
confused in writing. This is why we have Ts’FOW in Genesis 
XXXvi, Il, and TS/FIY in Chronicles i, 36—the change of voweis 
following from that in the consonants, which are here quiescent. 
In this instance the error is apparent, as the two texts can be 
collated ; and it matters little or nothing which is right, or if both 
are wrong. But who can tell how often a Hebrew wW has been 
written for Y, or a Y for W, to the confusion or perversion of the 
text? The Hebrew for “he” is HW’, and for “she” Hy’. Now 
some editor or scribe, emulating the feat of Morgiana, seems to 
have lengthened the tails of the Y, wherever—save in eleven cases 
—the word HY’ occurred in the Pentateuch; and it is thus im- 
possible, in the Five Books, to tell (except so far as one can judge 
from the context) whether “he” or “she” is meant. Thus in 
Genesis iii, 15, the English versions translate “it shall bruise thy 
head,” while the Vulgate renders the same words “fsa conteret 
caput tuum,” i.e. “she shall bruise thy head”—I believe correctly. 

In addition to the above sources of error, all sorts of mistakes 
have been made in transcribing. Marginal notes have probably 
been incorporated in the text; passages in which the same word 
occurs twice have been reduplicated, by the eye catching the first 
instead of the second, or omitted by the eye catching the second 
instead of the first ; and words of similar sound have been confused 
with one another. Even where the text is presumably correct, 
the Macoretes have sometimes put footnotes directing that other 
words shall be read (Q’REY) for those which are written, or have put 
to words in the text the vowel points of the words to be substituted, 
with the implied direction that such substitution shall be made 3; 
and translators have slavishly followed these directions, or have 


3- ¥'HOWAH (Jehovah) is said to be one of these words; and this is given as the 
reason why Jews always read it "ADONAY. I was for many years taken in by this state- 
ment, till I, at last, examined it and found it wanting. In my article, ‘‘ The Tetra(?)- 
grammaton,’’ in the ‘‘ Jewish Quarterly Review,’’ Vol. XV., pp. 97-9, I have shown 
that Y’HOWAH has mot the vowel points of ’ADONAY; that y/HOWAH is probably 
YAHUW with the addition of the paragogic AH; that YAHUW is YAH with the addition 
of Uw, the ancient suffix of the nominative; and that the pronunciation YAHWEH is a 
mistake, built on the folk etymology of Exodus iii., 14-15. 
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done so because they dared not put the correct translation. For 
the Q’REY and the perversion of the vowel points have often been 
used to cover up obscenities and for doctrinal reasons. And the 
result is, not infrequently, utterly to conceal the real purport of the 
record. 

This sketch of the difficulties one has to face in deciphering 
the records of ancient Israel, and thus obtaining some knowledge 
of Israel’s deity, is necessarily very brief; but I have nought 
exaggerated, or ought set down in malice. If I could have made 
it longer, I could have made it stronger. That the labours of the 
Magoretes may be largely accepted I do not deny. That it is 
necessary sometimes to take their results witha very large pinch 
of salt, sometimes to reject them entirely, I emphatically assert. 
No editors taking upon themselves such a task could be trusted 
absolutely: certainly not such a body of men as the Macoretes, 
who to scholarly zeal of a very high order added zeal of a very 
different kind, incompatible with a strict historic truthfulness. 
Philosophic veracity, indeed, is a plant of very slow growth. It 
had attained only very minute dimensions in the minds of the 
redactors of the Old Testament. There is plenty of evidence, not 
only of their fallibility, but of bias and deliberate falsification of 
the text. 


IV.—WHO WERE THE ’ELOHIYM? 


Let us now return, after our necessary digression, to the 
*ELOHIYM. Who and what were they? In the first chapter of 
Genesis (v. 26) we have a recognition of their likeness to one 
another and to man—“ And ’ELOHIYM said: Let us make man in 
our image, after our likeness.” In the third chapter (v. 22) one of 
the ’ELOHIYM, Y/HOWAH, is represented as saying that man had 
become like one of them in knowledge, and might secure immor- 
tality if not prevented—“ And Y/HOWAH ELOHIYM said: Behold, 
the man is become one of us, to know good and evil; and now lest 
he put forth his hand, and take also of the tree of life, and eat, 
and live for ever.”—The implication seems to be that man, if not 
stopped, might become immortal by eating of the tree of life 
(fame ?) and thus become ELOHIYM ; and this leads one to suspect 
that the "ELOHIYM were famous men who were supposed to have 
become immortal. 

The more closely one examines the early portion of the Old 
Testament, the more completely does this suspicion deepen into 
conviction. What mark of virility is wanting to the "ELOHIYM as 
there portrayed? Y’HOWAH, the ’ELOHIYM of Israel, “ rested and 
was refreshed” after six days’ work. His footsteps were heard 
when he walked in the garden, in the cool of the day. “Sons of 
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the "ELOHIYM saw that daughters of man were good, and took to 
themselves women from any that they chose. And Y/HOWAH said: 
my spirit shall not abide in man for ever, for that he also is flesh: 
and his days shall be a hundred and twenty years. The N’FILIYM* 
were on the earth in those days; and also, after that, sons of the 
’ELOHIYM went in to the daughters of men, and these bare children 
to them. These were the GIBORIYM5 of old, men of the high 
place’”6 (Genesis vi. 2-4). These “sons of the "ELOHIYM” were 
doubtless the youth of the ruling caste, who corrupted the daugh- 
ters of the populace. The GIBORIYM might be freely translated 
the Fitzes. “And the world was degenerate because of the 
’"ELOHIYM ; and the earth was filled with violence” (Genesis vi. 11). 


Can, again, anything be clearer than Genesis xviii? Y’HOWAH 
visits Abraham as one of “three men.” Abraham recognizes him, 
and suggests that he should have his feet washed and take some 
refreshment. A repast of veal, butter, milk and bread was pre- 
pared, and Abraham stood by them near the tree while they dined. 
In Genesis xxxii., 24-30, Jacob wrestles with “a man” who after- 
wards declares himself as "ELOHIYM ; and Jacob says: “I have seen 
"ELOHIYM face to face.” In Exodus iv., 24, we are told that, on 
the way to the lodging-place, Y'HOWAH met MOSHEH (Moses) and 
sought to kill him. 

These passages make it evident that, at the time referred to, 
the God of Israel was regarded as a man of abnormal powers. 
And this tallies with what we find elsewhere. Palgrave relates 
that a traveller asked a nomad near Basra: “‘ Who is your God?’ 
.... ‘It was Fadee,” answered the man, naming a powerful pro- 
vincial governor of those lands, recently deceased, ‘but, since his 
death, I really do not know who is God at the present moment ?” 
Robertson Smith says: “What is often described as the natural 
tendency of Semitic religion towards ethical monotheism is in the 
main nothing more than a consequence of the alliance of 
religion with monarchy.”7 The frequent exclamation “AVIYNUW 
MAL’/KENUW, “ our father our king,” in the Jewish liturgy, now used 
in a spiritual sense, is an echo of a conception of the godhead far 
distant in time, when—if I may quote Robertson Smith once more 
—“this language was not taken in a figurative sense, but with strict 
literality. If a god was spoken of as father and his worshippers 
as his offspring, the meaning was that the worshippers were literally 
of his own stock, that he and they made up one natural family with 


4. Titans. 

5. Giants. ; 

6. I translate sHEM ‘“‘ high place ”’ here, and also in Genesis xi., 4. SHAMAYIM, 
‘*heavens,’’ is the dual form of this, the two high places divided by the firmament, the 
upper and the lower heavens, Uranus and Jove. 

7- Religion of the Semites,”’ p. 74. 
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reciprocal family duties to one another. Or again if the god was 
addressed as king, and the worshippers called themselves his ser- 
vants, they meant that the supreme guidance of the state was 
actually in his hands, and accordingly the organization of the 
state included provision for consulting and obtaining his direction 
in all weighty matters, and also provision for approaching kim as 
king with due homage and tribute.”8 This is confirmed by such 
sentence names as ’AVIYAH (Abijah)—“my father is YAH”; 
”AHHIYAH (Ahijah)—“my brother is YAH” ; ”AVIYMELEKH (Abime- 
lech)}—“ my father is Melech, Molech, or Moloch”®; ’ELIYMELEKH 
(Elimelech)—“my god is Melech” ; MALKIYAHUW (Malchiah)—“my 
king is Yahuw,” etc., etc. 
V.—SHEM. 


There is one of these sentence names which has for my thesis 
most weighty significance, SH/MUW’EL (Samuel). I agree with Dr. 
Eduard Glaser, the renowned Himyaritic scholar, that this means 
“ SH’/MUW is God,”10 and SH/MUW is Shem with the old nominative 
affix UW. When we come carefully to examine the Old Testa- 
ment, we find that SHEM, as a divine name, has been studiously 
covered up. It was easy to do this, as Hebrew has no capital 
letters, and one of the meanings of this very ambiguous word of 
two letters (SH and M) is “name.” I translate Exodus xv., 3, not 
“The Lord is a man of war, the Lord is his name,” but “Jehovah 
is a man of war, Jehovah is Shem” (SH’/MUW). I translate the 
ending words of Exodus xxxiv., 5, not “and proclaimed the name of 
the Lord,” but “and proclaimed Jehovah as Shem.” I believe that 
any Hebrew scholar who would go carefully through the Old Testa- 
ment with the view of unearthing the use of SHEM as a proper 
noun would reap a rich harvest; but it is one which I cannot dare 
to gather, least of all within the compass of this essay. 

In Leviticus xxiv., 10-23, there is a most interesting account of 
how the son of an Israelitish mother and an Egyptian father 
quarrelled with an Israelite, and was stoned to death because he 
cursed—whom? In the English Revised Version we are told he 
“blasphemed the Name”—very suggestive use being here made of 
a capital letter. We are also informed that the offender was put 
“in ward that it might be declared unto them at the mouth of the 
Lord”; and “the Lord” directed that he be stoned to death, and 
that, “as well the stranger, as the homeborn, when he blasphemeth 
the name of the Lord, shall be put to death.” Now the word 
which is here translated “name” is SHEM, and the definite 
article before “name” and the words “of the Lord,” after 


8. Jbid., pp. 30-1. 
g. Or, king. 
10. ‘* Jehowah-Jovis und die drei Séhne Noah’s,”’ p. 11. 
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it have nothing corresponding to them in the Hebrew. The single 
word SH-M—which may mean “name” or “Shem” or “there”—is 
translated “the name of the Lord”! It is clear, I think, that this 
unfortunate son of an Egyption cursed SHEM, the eponymous 
ancestor and deity of the Semites among whom he was living, and 
paid the penalty of his imprudence. I translate wv., 13-16 as 
follows: “And Y/HOWAH spake to MOSHEH saying: Take the curser 
outside the camp, and let all the hearers put their hands on his 
head, and let all the assembly stone him. And to the sons of 
Israel speak, saying: Any man who curses his "ELOHIYM shall bear 
his sin. And the blasphemer of SHEM Y/HOWAH shall surely ‘be 
killed ; all the assembly shall certainly stone him ; alien and native 
alike, because of his blasphemy of SHEM he shall be put to death.” 

To the present day, Jews speak of God as SHEM. They 
regard this, quite sincerely, as signifying “name”; but the pro- 
bability is that this explanation has originated in a rabbinical ruse, 
and that they are really employing a name of their deity more 
ancient than Y'HOWAH—by which latter name he was not known in 
early times (Exodus, vi, 3}—though their consciousness of this 
change of meaning has died-out. I cannot help suspecting that 
SHADAY, strangely translated “Almighty” in the English versions, 
has been foisted into the Pentateuch, so as to take SHEM, as a 
deity, out of it. 

VI—GHOSTS AND GODs. 

The ‘ELOHIYM were once men in the flesh; but they did not 
remain so. They continued as ’ELOHIYM after they were dead, 
and then the worship of living men as "ELOHIYM gradually died out. 
And this theogony is found elsewhere than among the Semites. 
Sir Alfred Lyall, in his “Asiatic Studies,” says:—“So far as I have 
been able to trace back the origin of the best known provincial 
deities (of India), they are usually men of past generations who 
have earned special promotion and brevet rank among disembodied 
ghosts by some peculiar acts or accidents of their lives or deaths.” 

“TE LOHIYM,” then, came to be used as a term denoting what 
we moderns would call supernatural beings—of ghosts of the 
higher order. When the necromancer of the Fount of Dowr 
thought or pretended that she saw the ghost of Samuel, she said: 
“I see "ELOHIYM ascending from the earth.” (I. Samuel, xxviii. 13). 
So, again, we have in Isaiah viii, 19: “Shall not a people seek their 
‘ELOHIYM? On behalf of the living, the dead?” A god appears 
to have been a king among ghosts, having rule, like monarchs in 
the flesh, over a certain country and people. The parallelism— 
one might almost say the identity—of the feelings with which 
gods and earthly rulers were regarded appears from Exodus xxii. 
28: “’ELOHIYM shalt thou not revile, and a prince among thy peo- 
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ple shalt thou not curse.” _ The English Authorized Version and the 
Vulgate translate the first part of this: “Thou shalt not revile the 
gods.” The English Revised Version substitutes “God” for 
“gods”; but, in a marginal note suggests “Or, the judges.” 

In verses 8-9 of the same chapter and verse 6 of the preceding 
one, the English Authorized Version translates "ELOHIYM as 
“judges,” and this is confirmed by the Targums and the Peshito. 
In I. Samuel ii., 25, "ELOHIYM is rendered “judge.” In John x, 
34-36, Jesus pleads: “Is it not written in your law, I said, Ye are 
Gods? If he called them gods unto whom the word of God came 
(and the scripture cannot be broken) say ye of him whom the 
Father sanctioned and sent into the world, Thou blasphemest, be- 
cause I said I am son of God?” The reference is to the 82nd 
Psalm, in verses 6 and 7 of which we find: “I myself said, Ye are 
*ELOHIYM, and sons of the Most High all of you. Nevertheless, 
like man shall ye die.” ’ELOHIYM here has been generally taken 
to refer to the judges. The Expository Times says: “There (2.e., 
in Psalm Ixxxii.) the judges of Israel, even the unrighteous judges, 
are called gods.” 

Y’HOWAH was the spiritual king of a certain district and people. 
His territory was not very extensive. After the murder of Abel, 
“Cain went out from the presence of Y‘HOWAH and dwelt in the land 
of Nod” (Genesis iv., 16). Jonah was not so successful in escap- 
ing across the frontier to Tarshish. If there is anything in the 
Old Testament which is supposed to teach monotheism, it is the 
second of the Ten Words (Exodus xx.). But what does it say? 
Y’/HOWAH announces that it will take four generations to satiate 
his vengeance on those who are disloyal to him; but it is the 
Hebrews whose disloyalty is thus to be punished. He merely 
claims that he is their *ELOHTYM—that he battled for them against 
the Egyptians, and rescued them from bondage. On this ground, 
he claims their undivided allegiance, and proclaims himself jealous 
of other ’ELOHIYM: “I am Y/HOWAH, thy ’ELOHIYM, who caused 
thee to go forth from the land of Egypt, from the house of slaves. 
There shall not be to thee other ’ELOHIYM before me. .. . For I, 
Y/HOWAH, thy ’ELOHIYM, am a jealous god.” 

Now through all this there runs the implication that there are 
other gods, of whom Y/HOWAH could be, and was, jealous. These 
bore the same relation to other peoples and lands as Y'HOWAH bore 
to the land and people of Israel. When Jephthah remonstrates 
with the Moabites and Ammonites against their invasion, he says: 
“Wilt thou not possess that which K’/MOWSH thy ’ELOHIYM be- 
queaths to thee? And that of which Y’HOWAH, our ’ELOHIYM has 
taken possession in our favour, that will we possess” (Judges xi.,24). 
It does not offend Y’HOWAH that the Zidonians, the Moabites, and 
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the Ammonites worship Ashtoreth, Chemosh (K/MOWSH), and Mi!- 
com respectively. He is angry when the Israelites do so (L 
Kings xi., 33); for he made an agreement with them that they 
should be is people, and he would walk in the midst of them and 
be their "ELOHIYM (Leviticus xxvi., 12). Each of these peoples 
thought their own deity the best. This was the spiritual side of 
their patriotic bias. But they passed in allegiance from one god 
to another with great facility. When the two sons of Naomi died, 
the widow of one, who decided to stay in Moab, returned to her 
people and her ’ELOHIYM, while the other said to her mother-in- 
law; “ Thy people shall be my people, and thy "ELOHIYM my 
’ELOHIYM.” 

When the Israelites came into relation with other peoples, they 
came into relation with their gods. ss their contact with their 
neighbours was mostly hostile, their feelings towards their neigh- 
bours’ gods were usually of the same kind. But this enmity to the 
gods of other nations was not invariable. Even so conservative 
a writer as Mr. Addis remarks:—“When Judah, under Ahaz, be- 
came a vassal kingdom to Assyria, the Assyrian deities had, ac- 
cording to common Hebrew notions, a claim to recognition by the 
inhabitants of Judah; they had become, in a sense, the gods of the 
land. Similarly, at an earlier period, Ahab built a temple for the 
Tyrian Baal, because there was an alliance between Northern 
Israel and Tyre. Jahvé, therefore, and Baal, were the gods who 
watched over the treaty, and the Israelites had relation to both.” 
As the Rev. James Martineau said:—“The monotheism”—or, as I 
would say, the monotheolatry—which the Israelites “inherited was, 
in its origin, a privilege of race, an ignoring of ‘strange gods,’ and 
undivided loyalty to Jehovah, as the divine Guardian of their 
fathers and their tribes ; and by slow degrees alone did the national 
God become, not only the greatest, but the only one.” 


When it is recollected that a god was simply a king among 
ghosts, I think we shall see how the attributes of deity arose. 
The language of oriental sycophancy and adulation was gradually 
translated into spiritual qualities by a natural process of exaggera- 
tion. As things appear smaller by distance in space, so they tend 
to appear larger by distance in time. Look at the exploits of 
Y’HOWAH recorded in the Hexateuch. At. first we have divine vic- 
tories celebrated over Og, King of Bashan, and Sihon, King of the 
Amorites, two potentates probably on a level with petty West 
African chiefs ; and we are told to “sound the loud timbrel” because 
“the horse and his rider He hath thrown in the sea.” What feats 
for the God of Israel as now conceived to exult over! But time 
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went on, and the deity from whose presence Cain went by chang- 
ing his place of abode, became omnipresent. “O king, live for 
ever!” had its counterpart in the dogma of the eternity of God. 
Our constitutional maxim that “ the King can do no wrong,” and the 
doctrine of the all-goodness of the deity have a strong family like- 
ness, which is not accidental. In short, the ghostly king was a 
magnified shadow of the earthly one, and became a lay figure on 
which all the most attractive attributes—infinite existence, power, 
and goodness—were draped. 


Thus was religion born of theolatry. An ideal was super- 
induced on the old ghostly objects of worship; and, as men im- 
proved, the gods embodying their ideals improved with them. But, 
as I said many years ago: 

“Man is ever made 
In that god’s image t’'whom his worship’s paid.” 


If better men led to better gods, better gods led to better men, 
till, as Wellhausen says :—“Whatever Jehovah may have been con- 
ceived to be in His essential nature—God of the thunderstorm or 
the like—this fell more and more into the background as myster- 
ious and transcendental ; the subject was not one for inquiry. All 
stress was laid upon His activity within the world of mankind, 
whose ends He maue one with His own. __ Religion thus did not 
make men partakers in a divine life, but contrariwise it made God 
a partaker in the life of men; life in this way was not straitened 
by it but enlarged. The so-called ‘particularism’ of Israel’s idea of 
God was in fact the real strength of Israel’s religion; it thus 
escaped from barren mythologizings, and became free fo apply 
itself to the moral tasks which are always given, and admit of 
being discharged, only in definite spheres.” 


It may be said that, if Jews fought against polytheism, they 
fought for monotheism. This is true of the later Jews, But 
their monotheism was a negation of polytheism, not of naturalism ; 
and when you come to examine their religion closely, in its best 
prophetic form, the theolatrous element tends to fade into devo- 
tion to the ethical ideal. The Jew, to the present day, is emphatic 
in his assertion of the unity of God, and sometimes fancies that it 
is his special mission to teach this vacuous doctrine to mankind. 
The declaration of this transcendental belief is supposed to take 
rank as his most solemn utterance. He tried to arrange so that, 
at the moment of death, words which he supposes to mean: “The 
Lord is One” are the last he hears. This is regarded as a declara- 
tion of the indivisible unity of God—a denial of all such doctrines 
as the Trinity. To my mind, this belief is an absurd anachronism 
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—an attempt to read into the words of the Deuteronomist the meta- 
physics of Maimonides. I translate Deuteronomy _vi., 4,—“Hear 
Israel! Y'HOWAH is our ’ELOHIYM, Y/HOWAH alone.” This is not 
even monotheistic. It is merely monotheolatrous; it asserts that 
Y/HOWAH is “ our ’"ELOHIYM,” 2.¢., the God of Israel. In this it is in 
line with the Ten Words. 

There is a close correspondence between the evolution of 
theolatry and that of politics. Time was when England was 
divided into several kingdoms. There was a king of Mercia, and a 
king of Wessex, a king of Northumbria, and some others. We 
got rid of these and had one sole monarch of all England. Did 
constitutional progress then cease? Were we content when, m- 
stead of a Heptarchy, England became a Monarchy? Not at all. 
Having but one king, we commenced to divest him of his powers ; 
and, so far has this process now gone, that it is an aphorism of the 
British constitution that the king can do no wrong—in plain Eng- 
lish, that he can do nothing as king on his own responsibility. 


It is the same in the cosmic monarchy. The Walhalla used 
to have many tenants, but the great majority of them have been 
evicted. One remains. The gods used to interfere with the 
course of affairs, like our Plantagenets and Tudors. Those inter- 
ferences were called “miracles.” But the age of miracles has 
ceased, at least for the most intelligent. Attribute after attribute 
has been stripped from the King of Cosmos, till the late Mr. Mon- 
cure D. Conway defined God as “the unknown z in the equation of 
humanity”; Professor D. G. Ritchie defined him as “the highest 
or ideal good”; and Mr. R. J. Campbell so defines him that “every 
one of necessity believes in” him. What is the use of talking 
about such a godhead as this? He is an equivoque and nothing 
more. The cosmos of the more advanced theologian is a kind of 
magnified England. It is governed by a constitutional monarch, 
who is the centre of homage, and in whose name the word of com- 
mand goes forth, but who allows law to take its course. “God 
wills it” means as much in the mouths of these theologians as “Le 
rot de veut” means in the making of English laws. The Bible is 
“God’s word” ; but this again is an unknown x whose value depends 
on the person who interprets it for us. The tenour of “God’s 
word” like that of the “King’s speech” is determined by our choice 
of ministers. 


VIIL—THEOLATRY AND RELIGION. 


My conclusion, therefore, is that the God of Israel differs in 
no essential particular from the other deities who have been 
handed over to the dissecting knife of the scientific theology, 
though mankind is under a debt of lasting gratitude to the Hebrew 
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prophets and thinkers who developed the conception of him in an 
ethical direction. When Amos made him say words which I have 
translated— 


“T hate, I recoil from, your feast-days ; 

No savour I find in your conclaves. 

I take no delight in your offerings 

Of flesh and of flour; and your fatlings, 

As tribute of peace I reject them. 

Away with the noise of your singing ; 

Your music of harps I will hear not. 
But— 

Let Justice roll down as the waters, 

And Right as a stream ever flowing.” 


—when Amos put these words into the mouth of the being he wor- 
shipped and asked his fellows to worship, he sounded the keynote 
of the highest form of religion. For what is religion? It is, I 
hold, a state of the emotions, resulting in a consequent disposition 
of the will. It is a sentiment inspired by the contemplation of some 
great ideal which tends to focus our conduct on the end which is 
regarded as the supreme goal of human endeavour. This ideal 
may be objectified in some supernatural being or group of beings, 
whose existence is postulated; or it may not. It is not of the 
essence of the religious ideal that it should be embodied in a god 
er gods; though there is undoubtedly a strong impetus in human 
nature towards this embodiment. It may seem paradoxical, but it 
is nevertheless true, that the craving for this spirit world as the 
basis of religion (in so far as it is not a mere sediment of king- 
worship) is a result of the materializing bent of the human mind, 
the proneness to the objectification of that which is really sub- 
jective, the inability of the average man to find satisfaction in the 
abstract and the ideal, the hitherto ineradicable propensity of men 
to clothe the abstract in the concrete, even when it has—so far 
as we know—no such embodiment in the world of being. 


The Agnostic who places before his mind’s eye the concept of 
an ideally good human being, and strives to shape his life in ap- 
proach towards this ideal, is far less of a materialist, in the oppro- 
brious sense of that term, than he who must have an objective or 
concrete being to worship. The best Christians take the historic 
Jesus—what little, unfortunately, there is of him—and make him 
a lay figure on which they hang all the most lovable human attri- 
butes. When they worship the being thus formed, what is it they 
do? Do they pay their homage to the mere effigy which is decked 
with all the most adorable qualities in the highest state of perfec- 
tion which they are able to conceive? Or is it these qualities 
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themselves that rouse in them the feeling of adoration? Surely it 
is the latter. When men worship a good being decause he is good, 
it is goodness which they worship. 

When the gods become ethicized they necessarily fade away ; 
for the conviction is borne in on us that the moral attributes with 
which they are draped are the reality, and the ghostly figures with 
which they are associated have no necessary connection with them, 
and are mere figments. The practical objective of all religion 
which has any worth, or any chance of permanent survival, is the 
formation of character. There is a struggle for existence between 
religions; and that which tends to produce the best men and 
women—the fittest to contribute to the promotion of happiness— 
will inevitably prevail. Not in theology but in ethology—not in 
vain dreaming, however pleasant in itself, but in resolute pursuit of 
truth—shall we find the scientific basis of the religion of the 
future. The theology of the churches does but block the human 
advance. From the time of Balaam onward, every ass who has been 
urged forward has seen a supernatural obstacle in the path; and 
it is for that reason I ask you to rejoice with me that the last of 
the deities of civilization is following in the wake of his predeces- 
sors, and that religion, divorced from the superstitions which have 
enthralled it, will at last be a blessing and a bond of union for all 
mankind. 


J. H. Levy. 





JANUARY. 


THE SCARCITY OF CURATES. 


One of the signs of the times is “ the scarcity of curates.” This 
expression, written large, means that all the churches are in need, 
if not in every case of more men, yet of more men of an adequate 
mental calibre, to fill their pulpits. That this need should exist in 
a nominally Christian country, at a time when the average public 
morality is higher than it ever was before, when education is better 
and more general, and when the national wealth is unprecedentedly 
great, has for the churches a tragic significance. For, from the 
standpoint of the churches, the very opposite might have been 
expected. Never were the churches more wealthy, never were 
places of worship more numerous or better equipped, never was 
more religious effort—clerical and lay—put forth, yet seldom have 
young men of education and ability been so reluctant to give them- 
selves to pastoral work. Never, in modern times, has the social 
status of the clergy been so good as it is now; yet the sons of the 
laity are not attracted. Truly, this sign of the times has, for the 
churches, a tragic significance. 

No wonder the clergy, when they meet in congress or in con- 
vocation, or in diocesan conference, talk sadly and solemnly about 
it. No wonder that they discuss the ominous phenomenon in the 
correspondence columns of their religious press. Perhaps, also, we 
have no reason to wonder that, while they cannot altogether hide 
their shrewd and harrowing suspicion of the real cause of the 
phenomenon, they will persist in beating about the bush for other 
causes—accidental, temporary, removable causes. To admit the 
real cause would be to pronounce the disease incurable. Naturally, 
they refuse to admit that the disease is incurable. 

We are told, in sonorous sentences, that the clerical profession 
is temporarily suffering from the strong competition offered by 
other professions, and by a number of new and lucrative careers 
open to educated and able men. This is true enough—when we 
regard the holding of orders merely as a “ profession,” or as a 
“career.” Doubtless, in other days, before the world grew so 
wealthy as it is now, and when genteel careers were not to be met 
with at every street corner, the taking of orders as a career was 
attractive to some who now seek careers elsewhere. It is also true 
enough that, to those who seek merely a lucrative occupation, the 
churches. have not much to offer. In the Anglican Church every 
priest may become a bishop, but very few ever do. Patronage, as a 
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rule, helps those who least need help ; the poor livings are numerous 
and many of them are very poor indeed. Among the Free 
Churches, rich pastorates are not over many; and, indeed, the 
retention of any pastorate at all is precarious. No one would look 
to the pulpit as a good pecuniary speculation. But—according to 
the theory of the churches themselves—“ orders” is not a profes- 
sion, it is a “ vocation.” A man enters “ orders,” because, in a sense, 
he cannot help it—he obeys a call that is theoretically irresistible. 
If it be objected that to say this as we are saying it here, is to utter 
a “counsel of perfection,” we reply we are simply taking the 
churches at their own word. Moreover, we contend that while the 
professional competition may account for some abstentions, it ac- 
counts only for the abstention of those who have no business in 
“orders,” of those whom the churches are better without. Nor do 
we believe that it accounts for so many abstentions as some of the 
clergy imagine. Certainly it does not keep out any who may have 
what they think to be a real call. 

In the Anglican Church, the experimental establishment of 
Theological Training Colleges, and the admission of “ literates ” to 
“orders,” do not appear to have given satisfaction, or to have 
provided a sufficiency of candidates. Hence, we have lately heard 
of a plan of subsidising young men of much promise and of few 
pence, who may thus be enabled to obtain the necessary education. 
Doubtless, this plan would be—and indeed has long been in more 
cases than the public are aware of—successful in certain quite 
private instances. But it is a dangerous plan to adopt on a large 
scale, and with any degree of publicity. To one genuinely “called” 
candidate, there would probably be many, or at any rate several, 
whose “call” was problematical. Moreover, a high-spirited youth 
who, after taking orders under these conditions, found himself in 
any way disillusioned, would be placed in a very unenviable posi- 
tion. It seems probable that the majority of those who would take 
advantage of the scheme would be young men of fervour, without 
much knowledge, to whom knowledge would open up a world very 
different from that to which they had looked forward. In this time 
of deliquescing dogma and persistent criticism, there would be many 
cases of disillusionment ; and the victims of it would feel that they 
had a right to turn round upon their patrons and charge them with 
taking advantage of their—the students’—ignorance to lead them 
into what is, in truth, a quagmire of doubt and difficulty. When 
“orders” proved to be a burden which their consciences could not 
bear, they would not only find themselves thrown upon the world 
largely unfitted for any occupation that would otherwise have been 
open to them; but they would also be under a heavy pecuniary 
obligation to patrons whom they were compelled to disappoint. 
Verily, a situation not to be ardently desired. 
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In fact, the world would have no,right to be surprised if, on 
of these days, a strong, disillusioned soul gave scornful and in- 
dignant expression to its bitter disappointment. “What have you 
done?” might be the cry. “What have you done? You knew the 
world, you knew what ‘ orders’ involved, and I did not. You took 
me in my innocence, immured me in a sectarian college; limited 
me to a narrow range of habit and thought ; dictated what books I 
was to read, what companions to seek ; locked away all other books 
in your Index Expurgatorius. And when I was ripe in my Fool’s 
Paradise kind of enthusiasm, you bound me with vows the full 
meaning of which it was impossible for me at that time to under- 
stand. You knew there was a world outside of all this, a great, free, 
wholesome world of thought and knowledge and lofty striving, from 
which you had kept me a stranger. You knew your ‘truths’ had 
been challenged ; but you took care that I should not have time or 
opportunity to understand the challenge. And now, when it is too 
late, | understand the challenge. What have you made of me? A 
man who has to unlearn what he spent the precious years of his 
youth in painfully learning! A man whose most cherished ideals 
have proved to be apples of Sodom! A man, the loss of whose 
vocation has left him unfit for any honourable calling until he shall 
have acquired a fitness by toilsome effort during years which ought 
to have been devoted to effective work!” Again we say, verily a 
situation not to be ardently desired! 

An attempt has been made, by the Anglican Church, to obtain 
a better supply of candidates, by opening the door of admission 
wider. The terms of “ subscription” have been made Iess definite. 
But the terms still imply “subscription.” And the vow must be 
interpreted by that to which it binds the taker of it to assent. If 
a man engages “ generally” to obey, does he thereby reserve a 
right to disobey when he pleases? Moreover, in the case of 
Anglican “subscription,” that to which subscription is made still 
remains unchanged. Even if a relaxed form of subscription could 
honestly cover a laxer belief, the old belief still remains embedded 
in Prayer Book and Articles, and Ceremonial. It is a fallacy to 
imagine that a relaxed form of subscription offers any real relief, 
or ought to be held to offer such relief, to an honest man who still 
has to use the unrelaxed liturgy. The relaxing of the terms of 
subscription was a mere subterfuge. The fact that the change was 
made suggests the existence of a loose moral condition of the 
clerical mind. A tradesman would not accept an assistant on the 
understanding that he might be honest only when he pleased, be- 
‘cause he had given only a general pledge of honesty. Whatever 
form is given to the subscription, it means absolutely that the sub- 
scriber honestly assents to creed, articles, and liturgy. If it does 
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not mean this, it means nothing at all—which, probably, is what it 
is often practically made to mean. The difficulty lies not in the 
form of subscription, but in the nature of that to which assent is 
promised. The difficulty is not in the narrowness of the doorway, 
but in the character of the room to which the doorway gives entry. 

This has not been overlooked. Not only the doorway, but 
also the room has been considered. Ever and anon demands have 
been made for the revision of the Prayer Book, and even of the 
Articles. That interesting, but unfortunate document, “ commonly 
called the Creed of St. Athanasius ” (as the rubric puts it) has often 
been picked out as the chief stumbling block in the way of our 
modern educated youth. It has been loaded with unmerited and 
ignorant abuse. Perhaps there is no honester document in the 
whole liturgy. It tells us what the other creeds are to be held to 
mean, and what heresies we are to avoid. To borrow a term from 
Mr. A. W. Benn’s article on “ Dogma and Religious Belief,” in the 
new issue of “The R.P.A. Annual,” it intellectualises the Catholic 
belief. Nothing would be gained by excluding this creed; on the 
contrary, the Prayer Book would suffer a loss in honest definition. 
The same mental obfuscation in the ecclesiastical mind is apparent 
in the proposal to eject this creed, as is seen in the relaxation of 
the terms of subscription. The idea is that things will be made to 
look easier; while they are not really made easier. Shuffle, com- 
promise, equivocation: if we wish to see these virtues in full exer- 
cise, we must go to the ecclesiastics. 

Similar attempts with the differences dependent upon difference 
of organisation, have been made by some of the Free Churches. 
Trust deeds have been ignored. Connexional standards have been 
shelved, sometimes with a smile of contempt. But very little open 
honest avowal of new thought has been made, except by a few 
daring individuals. Consequently, the pastor is in most cases held 
in terror by those members of his church who adhere to the old 
dogmas, and wish to remain consistent with Trust Deeds and 
Doctrinal Standards. 

Let us now pass from consideration of secondary causes of the 
scarcity of candidates for the Christian ministry, and of the timid 
and illogical remedies that have been attempted or proposed, to a 
consideration of the real cause, in the absence of which the secon- 
dary causes would either vanish or become quite negligible quanti- 
ties. It would be scarcely an exaggeration to say that everybody 
knows what is the real cause. If the leaders of the churches gener- 
ally confine themselves to talking about other and secondary causes, 
it is because—as we have said—they are afraid to acknowledge the 
real cause, not because they are ignorant of it. There it is, a black 
bogey in the back of their minds, which they are tremblingly at- 
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tempting to keep locked up. | When they preach zealously, not 
always very intelligently, against modern thought, etc., etc., etc, 
they are all the while shouting, not so much at their hearers, as at 
this black bogey locked away in the back of their own minds. 

Now this modern thought—we will use these words as a con- 
venient technical term to embrace the higher criticism, humanism, 
and the rest of the modern enlightenment—this modern thought 
contradicts the theology of the churches. It is not the ethics of 
the churches that makes young men hesitate to offer themselves as 
clerical candidates. The whole of the difficulty lies in the theology. 
It is simply Modern Thought versus Theology. To say that it is 
Science versus Theology is only an evasion. It is modern thought, 
the all-comprehending, all-pervasive phenomenon which every in- 
telligent reader understands the words “ modern thought” to con- 
note. 

Now, our otherwise eligible young men are permeated with 
modern thought. The young men who are not thus permeated 
with modern thought are either those who are non-critical and find 
satisfaction in the practical affairs of life, or those that are carefully 
brought up in the seclusion of clerical or pietistic hot-houses, or 
those whose minds are specially susceptible to the hypnotism of 
emotional services and sensational sermons. Now, if accidental 
motives or circumstances lead any of the first class into “ orders,” 
we know what type of clergy they will make. They perfunctorily 
..and scrupulously—in the best cases—perform all the prescribed 
duties of their calling. But their interest is elsewhere—in some 
hobby, or in some practical pursuit, or in some vigorous recreation. 
Many of the second class take “ orders ”: this is the end and object 
of their training. But, unfortunately, it is among these that some 
of the saddest cases of disillusionment occur. In the rough and 
tumble of their duty in the world, when they are compelled to know 
the men and women and the books and the ideas and the passions 
of the great outside, they feel that their eyes are opened for the 
first time. If they are timid souls, they imitate Cardinal Newman, 
invent arguments to prove what they long to believe, and perhaps 
finally fall in despair upon the bosom of an infallible church that 
will take all responsibility from their shoulders. Or, if they are 
brave souls, they imitate Newman’s brother Francis, and walk 
boldly out into the clear, honest air of free-thought. Some of the 
third class take “orders,” and gather round them other hypnotic 
souls that are ever in danger of running into extremes of mind- 
weakening and morally dangerous enthusiasm. 

The men whom the churches need, but whom they lack, are 
still as numerous as ever. Perhaps there never was such a time as 
ours, in one respect—a time in which there was so much earnest 
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seeking after truth, and so much lofty purpose among robust- 
minded young men. The very fact that the air is full of question- 
ing, that there is so little of taking things for granted, is a proof, 
not of spiritual or moral indifference, but of the contrary. The 
men are here among us, the right men, men who a generation ago 
would be said to have a “ call,” men whose most eager longing is to 
work for mankind, to go forth as the Knights of Truth and 
Righteousness. And the great question is: Who will send them? 

Let the reader place himself in the position of such a young 
man. The churches offer him a pulpit, a platform, a sphere of 
labour. But what does he find to be the first condition? That he 
endorses and engages to teach a set of doctrines based on concep- 
tions which he repudiates: a “plan of salvation,” starting from a 
mythical story of Adam’s Fall, and culminating in an obsolete and— 
to us—grossly immoral theory of vicarious sacrifice; a scheme of 
future rewards and punishments, consisting of a heaven involving 
an utterly false cosmography, and a hell so horrible that one is fain 
to believe there must be a devil, since no one else could have in- 
vented it; an explanation of the universe which, not only is no 
explanation, but merely adds an additional and an unnecessary 
mystery to what is already so awfully mysterious. And so on. 

Turning from this impossible condition of admission, to those 
who have already entered the church, what does he find? Does 
their practice enable him to regard the initial condition in a more 
favourable light? He finds that some accept the condition in good 
faith ; believe and teach the whole system of doctrines, wrap them- 
selves complacently in a garb of ancient myth and medieval super- 
stition, and calmly dispose eternally and awfully of those who be- 
lieve differently. These do not help our enquirer. He finds others 
who do not seem to take the trouble to discover whether the dogmas 
they have on their lips are worthy of credence or not. They repeat 
them, they go through the offices of the church; and for the rest, 
they live as carelessly as other men do. These give no help to our 
enquirer. He could respect the sincerity of the others ; but these— 
his gorge rises at them. Then he finds many, very many, who 
neither believe nor refuse to believe. In varying degrees, they, 
too, have imbibed something of modern thought, enough to make 
them uneasy, enough to make it necessary to give an idealistic 
sense to the words of their liturgy, enough to compel them to take 
refuge in an unpleasant and unwholesome kind of “ economy” in 
their teaching. Our young enquirer can understand these—and 
can sympathise with them. He perhaps asks himself what he 
should do were he in their place ; and he gives a charitable answer. 
But—and here is the crucial point—he is thankful that he is not in 
their place. And he incontinently resolves that he will not put 
himself in their place. 
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He makes another discovery—a theoretically subordinate mat- 
ter, but practically anything but subordinate. The modern church, 
whether connexional or independent, is a running business concern. 
The head of the congregation is the “ manager,” the lay officials 
are his “assistants.” The great question continually is that of 
ways and means. Collections, subscriptions, bazaars, tea-meetings 
—the business has to be kept going. There is little time or energy 
left very often for work outside of the already recognised members 
who ought to be assistants, and should not need continual assistance 
for themselves. The “organisation,” the “institution,” is apt to 
thrust out of sight the great object for which the “organization ” 
exists. This is a feature of the subject which suggests much 
thought in the enquirer’s mind. And this feature does not attract 
him. 

The gist of the whole matter is here: Modern thought will 
have no supernatural element in religion. Would-be candidates 
for “orders” are not prevented from offering themselves by the 
smallness of clerical stipends, by the competition of more lucrative 
careers, by any shrinking from the toil or self-sacrifice involved in 
the clerical life. What they demand is mental freedom, the right 
and the duty of seeking truth, the truth of to-day, not the truth of 
yesterday, wherever it is to be found, and of declaring it without 
restraint when it is found. They long for opportunities of helping 
their fellow men and women to cultivate the true humanity of 
which every one is capable. Their hearts ache as they look round 
upon the unnecessary suffering which churches have allowed to 
exist, upon the low moral standard which the churches have not 
only been unable to raise, but have even been indirectly the means 
of enccuraging. They rejoice in the modern evolution of the sweet 
altruistic all-embracing humanism which inspires the best thought 
of to-day, and they are eager to become devoted apostles of this 
humanism. They resent with a strong, righteous indignation the 
inhuman marking off of saint from sinner, of the “few that be 
saved” from the myriads that are lost, and they would gladly spend 
their lives in discovering and stimulating the good that is in every 
one. They would preach the salvation that is to be found in human 
love, in human helpfulness, in the noblest ethic, and in the most 
comprehensive knowledge. They ask for an apostolate of 
humanism, not of narrow sectarianism, not of medizval superstitions 
however philosophically refined, not of a materialistic ceremonial- 
ism. They are the disciples of the most exalted religion, ethic, 
practical philosophy—call it by what name you will—the world has 
ever known. And the churches can offer them no acceptable 
sphere of action, until the supernatural element has been eliminated 
from teaching and ritual. If the churches fail to understand and to 
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meet the demand of the age, they will have to suffer a certain and 
undignified decay. 

This fact is so patent, that probably many readers of this 
paper will think the writing of it has been a task of supererogation. 
It has told only what everybody knew already. But the writing 
of it and of similar papers will not be unnecessary all the while the 
churches persist in taking refuge in temporary expedients in this 
matter. The day for such expedients is gone by. We have now 
reached the bedrock. And this, we say again, is a phenomenon of 
tragic significance to the churches. 


ARTHUR RANSOM. 








THE DEMORALISATION OF THE 
LAW. 
VIL. 


A PAINSTAKING enquiry fails to discover any underlying principle 
consistent and logical, in the attitude of the law to women. The 
most charitable explanation of its singular inconsistency points to 
a series of illogical compromises between medieval prejudice and 
modern progress; together with specially favourable treatment of 
the least desirable specimens of the female sex. The passing of 
the Married Womens’ Property Act was a triumph for the party 
of progress; not only for the sake of the Act itself, but also as 
furnishing a fresh argument in favour of the grant of the Parlia- 
mentary vote. But that vote is still denied them ; and their leaders 
in the agitation for securing it are treated as malefactors for merely 
technical breaches of the peace. Meanwhile, the Municipal and 
Board School votes have been conceded to women; and not only 
so, but they are also eligible for seats on the Councils of these 
important bodies. While speaking in the House of Commons on 
the Womens’ Disabilities Removal Bill, the late Mr. W. E. Glad- 
stone said :— 

“With respect to School Boards, I own I believe we have 
done wisely, on the whole, in giving both the franchise and 
the right of sitting on the School Board to women. Now 
comes a question with regard to Parliament, and we have to 
ask ourselves whether we shall, or shall not, go farther. I 
admit that, at any rate, as far as I am able to judge, there is 
more presumptive ground for change of the law than some of 
the opponents of the measure are disposed to own. I cannot 
help thinking that, for some reason or other, there are various 
important particulars in which women obtain much less than 
justice under social arrangements. If it should be found pos- 
sible to arrange a safe and well-adjusted alteration of the law 
as to political power, the man who shall attain that object and 
who shall see his purpose carried to its consequences in a 
more just arrangement of the provisions of other laws bearing 
upon the condition and welfare of women will, in my opinion, 
be a real benefactor of his country.” 

The whole speech may be recommended as a large-minded 
and statesman-like utterance, equally removed from a political leap 
in the dark, and a refusal to move with the times. 
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But the most astonishing thing is that while the magistrates 
treat women with extreme harshness for carrying on a crusade, not 
always prudent, we admit, against the disabilities of their sex; the 
law directly encourages the reprehensible, anti-social habits te 
which very many of the sex’s unworthy members are congenitally 
prone. A woman cannot be imprisoned for debt. Her property 
cannot be attached for the payment of debt, if it is legally settled 
upon her. A wife can leave her husband, and he has no power to 
compel her to return. The husband has no power to restrain his 
wife; she can slander and libel to her heart’s content; he is 
responsible, and he alone ; even when he has strenuously protested 
against her misdoings. This is admirable fooling, if we consider 
law as something entirely distinct from justice; something 
designed to supply material for the farce writer. The inconvenient 
side of it is that in real life such preposterous figments have a ten- 
dency to turn to tragedy. When we consider the protection which 
our: law affords to the spendthrift and the termagant we shall be 
less shocked at the premium it puts upon the proclivities of the 
harpy and the siren. , 

One of our Judges has lately been lamenting the prevalence 
of blackmail in this country. It is unfortunately true that this 
class of offence is showing a tendency to increase in all civilized 
countries owing to the terrible keenness of the struggle for life ; 
and the fact that suitable appointments and opportunities fail to 
keep pace with the spread of education. The result is that the 
crowd of applicants for even the most meagre pay keeps con- 
stantly increasing and where it will end no man knoweth. It is 
argued in some quarters that the prejudice against manual labour 
must give way to this pressure, a consummation devoutly to be 
wished, no doubt; but even so it is difficult to see that the skilled 
labour market can provide employment for the increased number 
of workers if the catastrophic changes in trade which we have 
lately witnessed cannot be prevented. In some countries, the 
United States for example, the insatiable demand for sensation 
at all costs on the part of certain organs of the Press and the 
practical impotence of the law of libel, furnish a ready market 
for the blackmailer’s wares, the stolen letters of the typist and the 
scandal of the backstairs. Witness the letters stolen from the 
Standard Oil Company with which Mr. Hearst played such havoc 
during the past presidential election. In France blackmail 
(chantage) occurs in an epidemic form in periods of national crisis, 
such as the crash of the Union Generale, the Panama collapse, or 
the long and bitter contest which raged round Dreyfus. In Ger- 
many there is an enormous amount of petty jealousy in all classes, 
and more especially among members of the public services; this 
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sometimes takes the acute form of an attempt to blackmail for 
real or imagined delinquencies, but such cases are rare. It is 
noteworthy that Tacitus remarked the tendency of Germans to de- 
nounce each other “propter invidiam.” It is the national weakness 
to this day. As every country has the Government and the Press, 
so it has the blackmailer it deserves. This country has an un- 
challenged pre-eminence in aiding and abetting blackmail on a 
gigantic scale in matters which gravely affect not only the happi- 
ness of the present but the welfare of future generations. That 
is its tragic side ; a side which is little thought of in the abundance 
of comic relief which the situation frequently supplies. It is a 
significant fact that as saner views prevail about the colossal evil 
of drunkenness, that vice is less and less a subject for jest on the 
stage and in society. That is a healthy symptom. May we not 
hope that a corresponding change will come over the attitude of 
the public with regard to actions for breach of promise of 
marriage? If it is suggested that a more serious view would 
betoken a deficient sense of humour, we beg to assure our readers 
that it would, on the contrary, show a very distinct gain in that re- 
spect ; for we are now the laughing stock of Continental nations 
whose satirists are not slow to point out not only that our material- 
ism and our language are responsible for the characteristic ex- 
pression “the marriage market,” but that this is the only country 
where wounded affections have an equivalent in plain figures 
according to class and station. 

“For the jingling of the guinea heals the hurt that honour feels.” 
But the jeers of the foreigner; the amusement of the Court; the 
halting rhymes torn from their context and read in an uncongenial 
atmosphere; the predestined discomfiture of the defendant are 
trifling incidents which expose us as a nation to ridicule; but the 
true elements of tragedy are rarely present. Such actions are 
seldom or never brought by those who are called with propriety 
“nice women.” These shrink from notoriety; having no desire 
to be the talk of the town. Their temperament is an absolute 
bar to obtaining the damages which the law awards, even if such 
damages could appeal to them as a solatium for love that is cold 
and promises that are broken, which they do not. Actions for 
breach of promise are the resource of the female speculator who, 
nine times out of ten, is heart whole. In her case a flirtation with 
the off chance of a husband or failing him an action for breach of 
promise corresponds to a “put and call option” on the Stock Ex- 
change. Although somewhat complicated in its developments, it 
remains absolutely in the domain of business. The law approves 
it; the Court awards damages, the public is amused and no one 
but the defendant is a penny the worse. He has had a bad 
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quarter of an hour, no doubt. But when the heavy fine has been 
paid, he is rid of what he has come to consider an entanglement. 
He swears a little at his folly in forgetting Mr. Worldly Wiseman’s 
adage about being “off with the old love before being on with the 
new.” And there, as far as he is concerned, the matter ends. 

The real tragedies occur where such actions are never brought. 
It is a platitude that the world knows nothing of its greatest 
martyrs; sensitive, uncomplaining sufferers whose lives have been 
wrecked and a train of untold misery entailed upon helpless beings 
by the incidence of this barBarous law. 

Two young people become engaged at a foreign watering 
place where the girl is passing a few weeks with an elderly 
companion. The young man is home from India on short leave. 
He is unexpectedly recalled to duty and leaves for the East with- 
out having met any of his fiancée’s relatives. After some weeks 
he learns that she has been staying with his parents, who have 
become extremely fond of her. His mother’s delighted approval 
of the match raises him to the seventh heaven of contentment. It 
is arranged by telegraph that she should start for Bombay at the 
beginning of the cool weather. “But soon the frosts of winter 
wreck the happy dream of spring.” A most disquieting telegram 
from his father announces that there are grave reasons against 
the match. After an agonising period of suspense, the young man 
ascertains that his fiancée’s family on both sides are invalids who 
rarely reach middle age. Her mother died in a Junatic asylum. 
Her brother, a boy of nineteen, spends most of his time in a bath 
chair. Aghast at the abyss that has opened before him, the 
unfortunate suitor decides to wait until he gets a few weeks leave 
on urgent private affairs, when he hurries home to find confirma- 
tion of all he has heard and much more. In great distress he 
appeals to his fiancée to release him from his engagement. After 
some time she consents; but presently the consent is withdrawn. 
Her father, a confirmed invalid, and the family solicitor have other 
views. The girl is bullied into playing a part. An action for 
breach of promise is threatened. For months an interchange of 
correspondence is continued to the great advantage of the solicitor. 
The young man’s parents resolutely oppose the match. Their 
solicitor is prepared to produce overwhelming medical opinion 
against it. But the opposing solicitor has correctly gauged the 
character of the young man. He cannot find it in his heart to 
defend the action, although the damages would have been a far- 
thing. Indeed there was no question of damage in a material 
sense; the girl was rich. Distracted by conflicting emotions he 
finally decides to reject the advice of parents, relatives and legal 
advisers. He sacrifices reason and liberty to law; the future to 
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the present; posterity to petty prejudice. The marriage took 
place. Three children were born; after the birth of the third 
the mother, whose health was becoming more and more precarious, 
had to be placed under restraint. Her recovery is pronounced 
hopeless. This case is typical of hundreds. The myrmidons of 
the law have the artiulness to coin virtues as well as vices into 
fees. It is the price of blood. But society is more to blame than 
the individual ; the system than the man. There is much to be 
said for the protagonists in such tragedies. For her, there is the 
hurry to remove the reproach, the menace of old maidenhood ; for 
both, the glamour of elemental passions and the heyday of the 
blood. 

“When youthful blood is mantling who can ’scape 

The fascination of thy magic gaze? 

A cherub-hydra round us thou dost gape 

And mouldst to every taste thy dear, delusive shape.” 


But what of the priest who dares to bless unions against which 
all nature cries aloud? Every word of his benediction is a 
blasphemy. He should put ashes on his head and rend his heart, 
if not his garments, in protest against the consummation of a 
crime. What of society which smilingly utters the conventional 
phrases of congratulation, regardless of the long to-morrow and 
its hideous addition to the aggregate of human suffering? 


What of the Law, for which we are all of us in greater or 
less degree responsible, the blackmailer! Law the pander! Law 
the treacherous guardian, “which should against such murders bar 
the door, not bear the knife itself.” We plead for such an awaken- 
ing of public opinion as shall lead to the abolition of a law which 
renders us the laughing stock of the world; a law which a self- 
respecting maiden rarely invokes without the instigation of a 
predatory solicitor; a law which is set at defiance by 
cynical and unscrupulous men; a law, finally, which is 
constantly used to overawe honourable and sensitive men into 
the perpetration of misdeeds compared with which all other wrongs 
heretofore concocted against the person and the State are venial 
offences. Treason to the race is the unpardonable sin. As soon 
as the human conscience is fully alive to its enormity, we shall 
begin to realise the dream of a new heaven and a new earth; 
certainly not till then. Do we require crystal spheres or witches 
of Endor to conjure up a vista of pale sufferers extending through 
the ages; beings who have neither known youth nor health; 
beings whose lives are a long martyrdom? “A lazarhouse it 
seemed wherein were laid numbers of all diseased, all maladies, 
convulsions, epilepsies, fierce catarrhs; and over them exultant 
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Death, his dart shook but delayed to strike though oft invoked by 
vows as their chief good and final hope.” The Master depicts 
this scene as the fatal consequence of disobedience in eating a 
legendary pippin in a fabled past. This doctrine, like so many 
others, needs to be restated. The continuance of those gruesome 
horrors in the future depends very largely on our action to-day. 
Let us not cease then to demand the passing of laws which shall 
guard as with a flaming sword the forbidden fruit ; permitted still by 
the morality of the market-place, but forbidden by the highest of all 
moralities—the well-being of the race. We venture to commend 
the subject to the attention of the Eugenics Education Society. 
It is well within their province and we wish them Godspeed if they 
initiate a campaign for the removal of one of the most grievous 
blots from our jurisprudence. The anomaly finds few defenders 
to-day outside the ranks of the legal profession. 

While the law is exhibiting the callous indifference of 
medizvalism to the highest interests of the present and the future, 
the rights of property continue to be vindicated with the savagery 
of the good old times. We read recency that the sentence of five 
years penal servitude passed by the late Sir Ralph Littler on a 
woman named Maurice for stealing a penny from the trustees of 
the Victoria Hospital, Chelsea, has been upheld by the Court of 
Criminal Appeal. We must suppose that the poor degenerate was 
proved to be an incorrigible thief; and as the law stands it is 
possible that the Court had no alternative. But it is most urgent 
that our law should be so modified that we can deal sanely and 
effectively with that increasing class of female degenerates who 
are constantly fined and imprisoned for drunkenness. They are 
living on the borderland of sanity, the flotsam and jetsam of 
humanity ; their fertility is extraordinary considering the lowness 
of type and the fragility of physique. They live long enough to 
add materially to the mighty army of the unfit which threatens to 
submerge our civilisation. Year after year passes and nothing 
is done to cope with this terrible evil in spite of the strongest 
representations from the highest medical authorities. The magis- 
tracy is brought face to face with this horror daily; but such is 
the inertia begotten of tradition, such is the deep-seated con- 
viction, even where vested interests are unaffected, that whatever 
is law is right, that our most enlightened medical reformers find 
no support whatever from the magistracy ; not even in cases where 
they have a certain latitude. Nowhere is our law more deplorably 
out of keeping with the sentiment of to-day than in the domain 
which is vital to the Empire and to the race. It has been well 
said that “creeds and laws come to be regarded as applications to 
human conduct of eternal and immutable principles of good and 
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evil. Thisisaserious error. No law is so independent of circum- 
stances that the time never comes for breaking it, changing it, 
scrapping it as obsolete. Law, too, deadens the conscience of 
individuals by relieving them of the ethical responsibility for their 
acts. The truth is, laws, religions, creeds, and systems of ethics, 
instead of making society better than its best make it worse 
than its average unit, because they are never up to date.” We 
assert without fear of contradiction that nowhere in western Europe 
is more dissatisfaction expressed with the existing state of the law 
than in this country. If it is answered that the statement is only 
true of matters to which the public are only just becoming alive, 
we reply that the inadequacy, inefficiency, expense and circum- 
locution are seen in commercial matters to a painful degree. 
The Times will not be suspected of anarchical or subversive lean- 
ings. In a leading article in that journal of November 11th, the 
following significant passage occurs: 

“We need not name in detail particular cases. It is 
enough to say that if a man of business were to go through 
our law reports for the last month, he would find enough to 
deter him for ever from embarking on litigation. He would 
see decisions of Judges of repute reversed by a majority in 
another Court, and then the first decision restored, or a con- 
clusion wholly different adopted by a higher tribunal. He 
would note that even in these days of rapid litigation a quarrel 
may remain undecided for many months with the result that 
the last decision may be more inequitable than the first.” 


The confusion and uncertainty described is largely owing to 
the varying degree of importance attached by different judges to 
past decisions, to judge-made law. Of ninety-nine hundredths 
of this formidable tangle, a system of codification would dispose 
once and for all. And judges are now occupied in doing this 
work clumsily, imperfectly, and without abiding effect in individual 
cases to the grievous injury of litigants and the growing dissatis- 
faction of the public and the Press. 


The latest vagary of judge-made law consists in holding that 
giving a defamatory letter to a solicitor’s clerk to copy does not 
constitute publication; although if anybody but a solicitor did 
precisely the same thing, it would amount to publication. Let us 
take another case. It is now held that when a man who owes 
money for gambling—and might have pleaded the Gambling Act 
—asks for time from his creditor, that is a consideration which 
renders the debt recoverable and the Gambling Act can no longer 
be invoked in the case. The law is evaded by this legal juggle 
and we may well ask whether any law, sacred or profane, is safe 
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from the devastating influence of technicality. The sixth com- 
mandment has been already whittled down: 
“Thou shalt not kill but needst not strive 
Officiously to keep alive.” 

The difference between meum and ‘uum tends to become a 
negligible quantity : 

“Thou shalt not steal; keep out of range, 

But ng and wreck on Stock Exchange.” 
We hear our serious readers exclaim: 

“St. Peter! 

They break the laws of God and man 

In metre.” 

Nor can we suppose that treacherous technicality, having 
practically eliminated the zo¢ from the commandment, will hesitate 
to introduce it into the creed. 

It is always interesting to observe how a non-Christian com- 
munity as far as possible removed from ours in origin and latitude, 
regards those of our institutions which seem to us part of the 
order of nature. This is perhaps the nearest approach we can 
ever make to ascertaining the opinion of posterity. In a paper 
on “Climbing the social ladder in China” read before the China 
Society recently, in the presence of the Chinese Ambassador, by 
the First Secretary of the Chinese Embassy, the following passage 
seems to have occasioned a good deal of merriment: “The China- 
man who wishes to climb the social ladder must decide whether he 
will try to attain his object by passing the various examinations 
for the Civil Service, or by entering the army. The approaches 
to the social ladder are practically restricted to these two. There 
is no party fund in China (laughter) although there are plenty of 
other funds. Nor are there any barristers in China. Having no 
wish to offend the legal gentlemen present, I would rather not ex- 
press the opinion entertained by the Chinese of those who pass 
their lives in mastering and increasing legal subtleties (prolonged 
laughter).” 7 

We have had occasion to animadvert in severe terms on our 
magistracy; and as we write, a most cruel case is reported from 
the country. A man had tramped twenty miles in search of work. 
Overcome with fatigue, he went into a species of open railway 
shed and fell asleep under a waggon. For this he got a month. 
In striking contrast to such travesties of justice is the case which 
we have much pleasure in transcribing. It confirms our state- 
ment that some of the best magistrates in the country are in the 
metropolis. 

“According to the evidence, the defendant, a cab-driver, was 
driving down Porchester-gardens, and in order to avoid a van 
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coming out of Queensborough-terrace, he was compelled to pull 
up sharp to the near side, with the result that the shaft of his cab 
caught the lamp-post and did the damage.” 

The magistrate said he should think that this was the only 
instance in the whole range of law where the absence of any 
intention to do a thing was held to be a crime. 

The prosecuting solicitor suggested that perhaps the magistrate 
wold like to see the section of the Act dealing with the matter. 
The magistrate said how it got there he did not know. This is 
not only an accident, but an unavoidable accident. 

The Solicitor: Still he is liable. 

The magistrate: Yes, but is it quite reasonable to prosecute in 
such a case? It goes against the grain to deal with a case of 
this kind. Nelson had one blind eye you know, and it was very 
useful. 

The defendant, in reply to the magistrate, said if he had not 
turned in as he did he must have killed either his own horse or 
the one draw yz the van. 

The magistrate told him that in doing what was perfectly 
right and proper, and trying to save his master’s horse, he had 
damaged the lamp post to the extent of 8s. 10d., and for so doing 
the Borough Council, metaphorically speaking, wanted his blood. 
“Well I must give it to them—I cannot refuse it—but I think it 
would have been more delicate and considerate if these proceed- 
ings had not been taken; and I wish you to understand that in 
making you pay the cost incurred, neither my heart nor my wish 
nor my sense of what is fair goes with my decision.” 

The solicitor promised to convey these remarks to the Council 
and agreed that it was a hard case. “An extremely hard case,” 
said the magistrate. 

We plead for a rational system of training for the bench; a 
system whose leading feature will be the preservation of a clear 
distinction between justice and technicality. A magistrate who 
had the courage to call attention to an absurd or impracticable 
section would then be the rule, not the exception. Not only so, 
but it would be part of his duty, and his pleasure, to make repre- 
sentations in the proper quarter for its cancellation or amendment. 
Obviously that is the sane way to treat law, and we shall come to 
it when we have rid our minds of the cant that law is a species of 
sacro-sanct fetish, The byzantinism of most of our judges and 
magistrates is irrational. Their indifference and inertia find sup- 
port in the dictum that judges should not criticise the law; they 
should administer it. We mistrust such doctrinaire generalizations. 
They are too often the invention of the reactionary and the refuge 
of the indolent. It is precisely those who are hearing cases day 
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after day whose experience is invaluable in pointing out glaring 
defects and making suggestions for their removal. This func- 
tion should be performed methodically, continuously by the bench 
instead of fragmentarily, episodically and hysterically by the Press. 
The great majority of small cases are unreported and it is pre- 
cisely in these that there is reason to fear the wildest decisions 
are given, judging by those which come to light occasionally. 

We are accustomed to be thankful for small mercies in the 
way of legal reform so we gratefully acknowledge a crumb of 
comfort. Practitioners before the Judicial Committee will wel- 
come an excellent piece of work which has just been announced. 
The rules are to be simplified, put into small compass and expressed 
in modern language. “Eppur si muove.” 


IGNOTUS. 





JANUARY. 


FOR THE HONOUR OF WOMEN. 


AMONGST women who are making history to-day the honour of 
women has become the first principle of the faith. To do all, to 
suffer all, to dare all things for the elevation of the feminine host— 
that is the compelling creed of the opening years of the 2oth 
century. And because it is an unaccustomed creed, because it is 
one which has not been taught by the state or discussed in the 
market-place, it strikes terror: as do all unaccustomed creeds. 


It comes like a bolt from the blue, this strange new creed for 
the honour of women ; to do all, to suffer and dare all things so that, 
like men, they shall have honour, and be free to work out their 
salvation in accordance with the dictates of their sex. No one 
ever expected such a creed as this; no one had ever encouraged 
it. The policy—the rigid, deliberate policy—had been to train 
women on a subjective creed: with much resolute insistence had 
they been impelled to subject themselves to the control of a sex 
otherwise functioned, to bear children to the ruling of a non- 
bearing sex. Little by little it had been borne in upon them that 
that was all they were good for, but, as a palliative for the tnett 
of the prerogatives of motherhood, many benefits had been show- 
ered upon those who came within reach of them. They had been 
petted, flattered, adored; all that was feline and artificial and 
enervating had been encouraged in them, until, the soul of a whole 
sex becoming clogged with impediments to healthful progress, 
man—with a shrug of his shoulders—had washed his hands of the 
whole matter and stilled his conscience with general assertions to 
the effect that woman never had progressed and never would and 
never could. 

Certainly, there had gradually arisen some justification for the 
assertion. A mute acceptance; a resigned acquiescence; occa- 
sionally an ineffectual resistance; now and then a spit or a 
whimper: nothing more. No sign on the surface of things that 
the imprisoned soul of half a people was about to strive passionate- 
ly for freedom. 

Yet it was so. And to-day—after interminable years of sub- 
terranean tunnelling effected by successive pioneers under cover of 
the enemy’s felicitous habit of self-contemplation—the figure of a 
woman arises with startling suddenness before the inner citadel, 
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demanding justice, with fierce gestures: The figure is symbolic of 
the mother—vengeful, all-daring, in defence of her maternal 
prerogative. 

At once much masculine chivalry gathers to her side; the 
sympathetic male understands her, honours her as he never did 
before ; for, theorize as a man may about the feminine virtue of 
docility, the woman he values is she who resists and stimulates him. 
So well is this understood by the newest woman of this our newest 
day that her first step is to flout the politician-man who flouted her 
—the weak-kneed knight, you understand, who, to the number of 
four hundred and twenty of him did persistent battle for his patient 
lady with tin swords, emerging debonnair, but with the deed un- 
done—she flouts him, and calls on men with hides unbound and 
ethics within their skulls. Sure is she that they will come; for 
outside St. Stephen’s walls the feeling grows that above and beyond 
all this clamour and strife a new philosophy broods—a philosophy 
which shall proclaim the sanity of right in succession to the dis- 
array of might. Not in vain, then, will it have been foretold that 
the 20th century is to be the century wherein the human race, 
impelled by the mother-spisit of its composition, will make one 
mighty effort to effect in unison that which it has not been able to 
achieve apart. Not in vain will it have been surmised that, in 
order to escape the common doom of nations, the human race will 
be compelled, in the end, to take the one step needful to open up 
avenues leading to a perfect purification. 


The history of nations shows men ever hesitating upon the 
brink of decadence ; then, finding no remedy, falling back helpless 
upon their doom. But is it so certain that the remedy did not, in 
each case, lie ready to the hand? Did not the ultimate decay of 
Rome and Greece turn, in very large measure, upon the weakness 
contained in the slavish condition of the larger portion of the 
population? And why are we not to suspect that by keeping our 
half of the population in subjection we may be shutting out an 
avenue of escape hitherto overlooked by haughty man-constructed 
civilizations ? 


We do suspect it ; and at this crisis in our history, as by virtue 
of our mothership, claim our right to be heard. 


Nature allotted to woman the supreme post of honour and 
responsibility in the task of building and rearing nations, and in 
the quiet months of pre-natal silence and mystery revealed to her 
secrets which are outside the ken of man, and unknown to his 
experience. As man may not share here, so also is he not qualified 
to take upon himself full responsibility: (has it not even been whis- 
pered that he is not the race, that the woman is: his place in this 
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matter the second or adjunctive one; himself the secondary or 
adjunctive cause?) gauged from this point of view, his arbitrary 
entry into the nurseries of the world is an intrusion; his pose as 
the absolute legislative father an offence. Nor have his encroach- 
ments ceased here, but have insidiously developed into an ever- 
increasing appetite for controlling women’s work and ways where 
he can no longer effectually control her purse and person ; showing 
ever, in his incomplete and erroneous estimate of her needs and 
qualifications the unfitness of his nature for his self-imposed task. 
In addition it is the weakness of his nature to see sex in every 
problem which contains a petticoat, so that he cannot always deal 
impartially with solicitudes which are eminently feminine, cannot 
always bring to them that repose and detachment of mind which 
so distinguish him when dealing with affairs which come within 
his province. 

It would seem as if a surfeit of masculine diet, indiscriminately 
applied, had brought us within a hair’s breadth of permanent 
injury. It is with a sigh of relief that some can distinguish the 
spirit of the parent-mother hovering above the threatening storm- 
centre. We believe it is a sigh which is about to be echoed by 
countless numbers collecting from all manner of unexpected places. 
Already there is more than a whisper: as a general conviction 
spreads that the race is in danger, the sigh may spread into a roar. 
Thence panic—and a new reign. 

Nature decrees that the child is the mother’s, man decrees that 
it is his. And always nature will contrive in some manner to van- 
quish the man, for her schemes are laid upon the laws of the 
Universe whilst his are laid upon the desire of the male. 

Man, to-day, is uneasy; he is less sure of himself. Already 
influenced by the aims of the coming woman, a clearer conception 
of which he is attaining every day, he discovers with amazement 
that his most cherished schemes are circumscribed. Medicine and 
the sciences, discussed freely in mixed audiences, have put him out 
of love with one-sided moralities. A widening sympathy forbids 
him to think in the grooves he once did; he finds his methods in- 
elastic, his aspirations lacking in completeness, his whole future 
uninspired. 

It is at this moment that, becoming conscious of a new com- 
pelling influence, he bestirs himself to investigate it, and slowly 
realizes the mother-voice. 


The great-god-politician-man stands erect upon his pedestal 
protesting that he is not influenced by any mother-voice. Never- 
theless it has set his pedestal slightly swaying, and he knows it, 
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so that he twists and turns and barters with mean artifices as they 
say women did before they found their honour. We beg leave to 
doubt that he will strengthen his position by such manceuvres. 
The elector, we feel sure, will not be influenced by them; 
he knows them all too well, remembering how often similar 
manoeuvres were practised upon himself before he broke 
his bonds. The politician’s methods do not enthuse him; he has 
little confidence in them. Besides, he has got all he wants and 
what more he wants aspires to take. So he listens with some sym- 
pathy to what women have to say. At any rate, the women interesi 
him ; largely, perhaps, because they know life as he knew it before 
he had his way. He has not forgotten: and we will give him 
credit for supposing that it touched him not a little, in the summer, 
to see those women marching by in quest of what he had himself 
won to his own great ease and benefit. He had not realized before 
that women had aé/ the virtues he had arrogated to himself, could 
boast those self-same qualities of steadfast purpose and devotion 
and endurance which had made of him a nation—a nation ?—with 
half its powers undeveloped ? 

And again, he could but notice the varied uses of woman, and 
remember (perhaps with some self-contempt) the few he had 
allotted to her. Only one, indeed, if we except the secondary 
service of drudge—a disillusionary figure to thrust into the fore- 
ground of his reflections. How had he come to do her so little 
honour ?—to value at so low a price the talents and services and 
achievements no less contributory to the general good than those 
for which he himself was being daily overdone with honour. 
“How strange!” said a young man of the leisured class (a most 
favourable specimen, by the way, who stood commenting upon 
the passing banners as if he had never heard before of feminine 
achievement), “How strange! one is not accustomed to consider 
women at all from that point of view. It will take us some time ”"— 
and as he spoke, the light of license faded from his ‘ace, and left 
bewilderment there. 

But there were others present at the processions (and amongst 
them many men, I doubt not) who were swayed by quite different 
emotions. To these the women’s march signified the first col- 
lective effort to give effect to the teaching of the Christian faith in 
those particulars which most do touch the honour of both men and 
women. To them it heralded the first advance upon the path lead- 
ing to ultimate purification of the human race. And, surely, it 
were time that something were undertaken to testify to the efficacy 
of the Christian teaching, if our object be not to prove it unwork- 
able? It would perhaps be better so, than to shame it daily with 
the spectacle of laws and customs so contrary to its spirit. Two 
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thousand years have passed since the Saviour preached an equal 
standard of morality. We have not got so far towards it as to 
establish an equal standard of justice. To-day women are being 
imprisoned because they venture to claim political equality with 
the other sex. They are told that they will not get it by employing 
violent methods. They were told that they did not want it when 
they employed peaceful methods. The attitude of the authorities 
in effect is (for so long as they can maintain it), that whether they 
are active or passive, whether they go into prison or stay out of 
it, whether they demonstrate or do not demonstrate, their claim 
will be left unnoticed until (if ever) it becomes convenient to 
notice it. 


That is the response of the politician of the day to that half 
of the nation which is 4ef¢ down for want of that vote which up- 
lifted the other half. That is practically the answer given by the 
politician-in-chief of our great country to responsible working- 
women of all classes, some of whom are enduring the silly wretched- 
ness of prison as the only visible means of giving expression to 
their loathing for the disabling conditions which shatter hope and 
cripple merit. 


The politician justifies himself by pointing to the numbers 
who do not want change; and if the machinery of legislation had 
been put together for the convenience of those who had no special 
need of it there might in this plea be justification. Again, he tells 
us that it is the essence of good policy to go slow, and complains 
that the woman’s question was sprung upon him—only sixty years 
ago. So he deprecates ill-considered change, obtaining counten- 
ance from the emancipated, the comfortable, the happily-arrived, 
well-kept ; —all those, in short, who fatten under the present sys- 
tem and who do not want change—would, indeed, loathe it. As 
would the priestly, who, keenly interested, for the most part, in 
keeping women in subjection, quite readily, for purposes of this 
argument only, forsake the Master’s teaching for the prejudice of 
St. Paul. As would the feline of both sexes, who love to scratch and 
hit, where, a whole sex being under ban, there is little danger of 
being hit back. As would the wasted wives and other wasted units, 
who, muzzled by their economic dependence, and daring 
not to call their souls their own, are so indefinably miserable 
that it becomes almost their proud pleasure to bear false 
witness to the desirableness of their state. These are specially 
productive of instances testifying to the inexpediency of indepen- 
dence for their kind—and there are a great many of them. In fine 
were we to search the country for model woman-baiters engendered 
by our social system we should find them everywhere where self- 
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interest rides upon the skirts of custom. For men have made the 
customs, and made them to their liking: also they have made their 
women custom’s slaves. 


In Hyde Park, on the 21st of June, a young girl stood upon a 
platform, striving, with sweet reasonableness and much cultivated 
oratory, to enlist the sympathies and hold the attention of a vast 
crowd of our emancipated ones, whose original intention it had 
been, I understand, to hurl her from her place. She held them: 
but one, in corduroy, angrily shouldered out his way. Arrived at 
the outer circle, he roared: “If 1 caught my wife here, I’d break 
her ————— head.” 


Now this man was a woman-baiter. And a Christian. 


Lucy GARDNER PAGET. 











SHAKESPEARE’S JEW 
AND MARLOWE’S CHRISTIANS. 


I. 


IN the opinion of Heinrich Heine, Shylock, as a typical study of 
Judaism, was merely a caricature. If this is a correct estimate of 
the character, then Shakespeare’s Jew is the Elizabethan Christian’s 
notion of the infidel in much the same way as the modern stage 
Paddy is the Englishman’s idea of the Irishman. Shakespeare in 
fact thrusts the conventional usurer, of the old Latin comedy, into 
a play of love and chance and money bags, in order to serve the 
purpose of a stage-villain, and calls him a Jew. Shylock is an 
isolated figure, unsociable, parsimonious, and relentless, who tries to 
inflict harm on those who envy him his wealth, and hate him for 
his avarice. 

Perhaps it is this marked isolation, in which the dramatist has 
placed Shylock, that tempts our modern actors to uphold him as the 
victim of religious persecution, and therefore as one who does not 
merit the misfortune that falls upon him. In this way the figure 
becomes tragic, and, contrary to the dramatist’s intention, is made 
the leading part; so that when the Jew finally leaves the stage 
the interest of the audience goes with him. But if Shakespeare 
intended his comedy to produce this impression, he was at fault in 
writing a last act in which every character that appears is evidently 
not aware that Shylock’s defeat was undeserved. Nor is there 
any evidence to show that Shakespeare designed his comedy as a 
satire on the inhumanity of Christians’ How then has it been 
brought about, that whereas the exigencies of the drama require 
Shylock to be the wrong-doer, he now appears on the stage as the 
one who is wronged. 

In the first place, a change of opinion in a nation’s religion or 
politics causes a change in the theatre. New plays are written 
to give expression to the new sentiment, and the old plays, when 
revived, must be modified or readjusted to bring them in touch with 
the new opinions. To meet this marked change in public taste, 
managers and actors are forced to abandon convention. It is useless 
at such a time to quote authorities. Public opinion is arbitrary, and 
the genius of a Macklin or a Kean would fail to arouse interest if 
it were out of sympathy with the newly awakened conscience. A 
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popular actor is tempted, therefore, to shew the old figure in the 
light of the new sentiment, and his impersonation is then set up 
as a model to which every contemporary candidate for favour is 
expected to conform. 

It must be conceded, too, that our playgoers are rarely familiar 
with the text of Shakespeare’s plays, and thus increased opportunity 
is given to the actor to over-rule the author. Yet this does not 
explain why an interpretation, quite unjustified by the text, should 
find favour with many dramatic critics. If a sound judgment and 
true taste are to prevail among playgoers, criticism should dissociate 
history from sentiment and discriminate between old conventions 
and modern innovations. But few critics care to separate them- 
selves from the opinions of their day; in fact, so far as Shakes- 
peare’s plays are concerned, newspaper criticism is often limited to 
the business of reporting. Otherwise it is difficult to explain the 
chorus of unanimous approval with which the press, as well as the 
public, hailed the new Shylock in the picturesque and sympathetic 
rendering given at the Lyceum in the early eighties.! 


Even if it be admitted that the terms of opprobrium with which 
Shylock is accosted by all the Christians in Shakespeare’s comedy 
are unnecessarily harsh, even if it be granted that to Gratiano, 
Solanio and Salarino he is the “dog Jew,” meaning a creature outside 
the pale of Heaven; yet if we read between the lines it is evident 
that religious differences are not the chief grievance. Shylock is 
a Jew, therefore a money lender; a money lender, therefore rich ; 
rich, yet a miser, and therefore of little value to the community, 
which remains unbenefited by his usurious loans. This, in the 
eyes of the Christian merchants, is the real significance of the 
word Jew. The Catholic Church, by forbidding Christians to take 
interest, had unintentionally given the Jews a monopoly of the 
money market, but with it that odium which attaches to the usurer. 
This point of view can be specially illustrated by examining the 
other great example of a stage-Jew, Marlowe’s Barabas, in the Jew 
of Matta, the precursor of Shylock. Barabas makes no secret as 
to the unpopularity of his profession :— 

“T have been zealous in the Jewish faith, 
Hard hearted to the poor, a covetous wretch, 
That would for lucre’s sake have sold my soul. 
A hundred for a hundred I have ta’en; 

And now for store of wealth may I compare 


With all the Jews in Malta :” 


1. Professor Raleigh, in his volume on Shakespeare in English Men of Letters, 
seems to favour this modern rendering: ‘‘ Shylock, whose very hatred has in it some- 
thing of the nobility of patriotic passion who in the end is dismissed unprotesting 
to insult and oblivion.” 
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His riches are blessings reserved exclusively for his race :— 


“And thus are we on every side enriched : 
These are the blessings promised to the Jews.” 






“Rather had I a Jew be hated thus, 
Than pitied in a Christian poverty :” 






“Aye, wealthier far than any Christian.” 





“What more may heaven do for earthly man 
Than thus to pour out plenty in their laps.” 






This then was the Christian notion of the Jew in Shakespeare’s 
time and, while we have no reason for supposing that it was Shakes- 
peare’s also, there is enough evidence to show that for the purpose 
of his story the dramatist adopted the prevalent opinion that the 
Jew was a man who lived solely for his wealth. In view of this 
assumption it is difficult to understand the opinion of some com- 

; mentators that Shylock was intended as a protest against Marlowe’s 
' “mere monster.” The similarity between Shylock and Barabas has 
been pointed out by Dr. Ward.2 Both love money, both hoard their 
wealth, both starve their servants to save expense, both defend 
their religion as well as their usury, both love to despoil the Christ- 
ians and taunt them with their lack of fairness. Of course every 
good critic admits that there are two sides to an argument. Even 
Sir Walter Scott, when reviewing a book, confesses to his son-in- 
law, that his criticism might have been very different were he bidden 
to “déchirer.”” And those who want to defame Shylock’s character 
will not find it a difficult thing todo. The following illustration of 
the character is given after the manner of a school boy’s paraphrase. 

















Shylock thinks it folly to lend money without interest. 
Jacob was blessed for thriving, even if he prospered by cunning 
means, and to thrive by any means short of stealing is to de- 
serve God's blessings. Shylock can make money as quickly as 
ewes and rams can breed. He will show how generous he can be 
towards Christians by lending Antonio money without charging 
| a farthing of interest. But Antonio must consent, in the 
way of a joke, if he fails to repay the principal by a certain 
day, to lose a pound of his flesh, which may be taken from any 
part of his body that Shylock pleases, meaning nearest to the 
heart so as to ensure death. But Bassanio need have no 
anxiety about the safety of his friend’s life, because human 
flesh is not a marketable commodity like mutton or beef. 



















2. ‘History of English Dramatic Literature,” Vol. I., page 346. 
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Shylock has a servant who eats too much, and is so lazy 
that the Jew is glad to part with him to the impecunious 
Bassanio, in the hope that Launcelot will help to squander his 
new master’s “borrowed purse.” For a similar reason he will 
himself go to Bassanio’s feast, although his religion forbids him 
to eat with Christians. His daughter is not to have any plea- 
sure fiom the masque, but to shut herself up in the house so 
that no sound of Christian masquerading may reach her ears. 
His last words to her are in praise of thrift. 

The Jew’s first exclamation, on hearing that Jessica can- 
not be found, is that he has lost a diamond worth two thousand 
ducats. He would like to see his daughter dead at his feet 
if only he can have again the jewels that are in her ears, and 
find the ducats inher coffin. It is heartrending to think how 
Jessica has been squandering his treasures, and of the addi- 
tional loss to him in having to pay Tubal for trying to find the 
girl; yet it is gratifying to hear of Antonio’s misfortunes ; and 
since the merchant is likely to become bankrupt it will be well 
to fee an officer in readiness to arrest him the moment the time 
of the bond expires. If only Antonio can be got rid of, 
Shylock will be able to make as much money as ever he likes. 
With this thought to console him he goes to the synagogue 
to say his prayers. 

When Antonio is arrested, Shylock demands the utmost 
penalty of the law because of a “lodged hate and a certain 
loathing” he bears the bankrupt. No amount of money will 
tempt him to forego his rights, and the letter of the law must 
be observed in every detail; not even a surgeon must be 
allowed on the spot in the hope of saving this lend-you-money- 
for-nothing merchant’s life. When Portia frustrates his pur- 
pose and he finds the law against him, he can still ask that the 
loan be repaid “thrice” (Portia and Bassanio thought “twice” 
a sufficiently tempting offer). And when Portia points out 
that, as an alien, who has deliberately plotted to take the life 
of a Christian, Shylock’s own life is forfeited, as well as the 
whole of his wealth, he still demands the return of his principal. 

_ Now if we go back to the Latin Comedies and consider the 
origin of the money-lender, we find a type of character similar to 
that of Shylock. Moliére’s Harpagon, which is modelled on the 
miser of Plautus, Barabas, and Shylock, all have a strong resem- 
blance to each other, though Shylock is undoubtedly the most 
human. Reference has already been made to the likeness between 
Barabas and Shylock, and it needs but a few illustrations to show 
the resemblance between the English and French miser. Both 
are money-lenders, who, when asked for a loan declare that it is 
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necessary for them to borrow the sum required from a friend (Sheri- 
dan makes little Moses do the same). Harpagon exclaims to his 
servant, “Ah, wretch, you are eating up all my wealth,” and Shylock 
says the same thing to Launcelot. Harpagon’s, “It is out of 
Christian charity that he covets my money,” is not unlike the re- 
proach of Shylock, “He was wont to lend out money for a Christian 
courtesy!” “And justice, impudent rascal, will soon give me satis- 
faction?” is with Shylock “the Duke shall grant me justice!” 
While if we compare the words which Moliére puts into the mouths 
of those who revile the miser, they suggest the taunts thrown at 
Shylock. “I tell you frankly that you are the laughing stock of 
everybody, and that nothing delights people more than to make 
game of you”; has its equivalent in the speech “Why, all the boys 
in Venice follow him etc.” “And never does anyone mention you, 
but under the name of Jew and usurer,” tallies with Launcelot’s “My 
master is a very Jew.” Other instances might be quoted. 


Of course it cannot be overlooked that Shakespeare has given 
Shylock one speech of undoubted power which silences all his 
opponents. For while the Christians are unconscious of any wrong- 
doing on their side towards the Jew, Shylock complains loudly and 
bitterly of the indignities thrust upon him by the Christians, and 
in that often-quoted speech beginning “Hath not a Jew eyes” he 
complains with an insistence which certainly claims consideration. 
Now in so far as Shylock resents the want of tolerance shown him 
by the Christians, he is in the right and Shakespeare is with him ; 
but when he tries to justify his method of retaliation and schemes 
to take Antonio’s life, not simply in order to revenge the indignities 
thrust upon him, but also that he may put more money into his 
purse, Shylock is in the wrong and Shakespeare is against him. 
For it is obvious that Shylock does not seek the life of Gratiano, or 
that of Solanio, or Salarino, the men who called him the “dog Jew,” 
or that of the man who ran away with his daughter, but of the 
merchant who lends out money gratis, who helps the unfortunate 
debtors, and who exercises charity and generosity.3 | Whatever 
blame attaches to the Christians on the score of intolerance, Antonio 
is the least offender, except in so far as it touches Shylock’s pocket. 
And when Shylock the usurer asserts that a Christian is no better 
than a Jew, he forgets that Christianity, in its original conception 
and purpose, forbad the individual to prey on his fellow creatures ; 
and this is the Christianity which Antonio practises. 

Finally it is the intention of the comedy, as Shakespeare has 
designed it, to illustrate the consequence of a too rigid adherence 
to the letter of the law. The terms of the bond to which Shylock 
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3. Ulrici, ““Shakespeare’s Dramatic Art.”’ 
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clung so tenaciously, for which he demanded unquestioning obedi- 
ence, ultimately endanger his own life and with it the whole of his 
property. Shylock falls a victim to his own plot in the same way 
that Barabas tumbles into his own burning cauldron: but the 
Christians spare the Jew’s life and half his wealth is restored to 
him; and restored to him by Antonio, although he is still himself 
greatly in need of money. That Shylock must in return for this 
mercy deny his faith is not in the eyes of the Christian a punish- 
ment or even an act of malice, but a means of salvation. 

The basis then of Shakespeare’s comedy, it is contended, is a 
romantic story of love and adventure. It shows us a lovable and 
high-minded heroine, her adventurous and fervent lover, and his 
unselfish friend, together with their merry companions and sweet- 
hearts. And into this happy throng, for the purpose of having a 
villain, the dramatist thrusts the morose and malignant usurer, who 
is intended to be laughed at and defeated, not primarily because he 
is a Jew, but because he is a curmudgeon ; for the instinct inherent 
in human nature is to prefer the prodigal to the miser. 


Il. 


If we look more closely into the two plays of Marlowe and 
Shakespeare, and compare not only Barabas with Shylock but also 
Marlowe’s Christians with those of Shakespeare, we find a dis- 
similarity in the portraiture of the Christians so marked that it is 
impossible to avoid the suggestion that Shakespeare wished to pro- 
test not against Marlowe’s “inhuman Jew,” but against his pagan 
Christians. The-variance, in fact, is too striking to be accidental, 
as the fcllowing table will show :— 


“THE FAMOUS TRAGEDY OF 
THE RICH JEW OF MALTA. 


The play is named after the 
Jew who owns the argosies. 


The Christians take forcible 
possession of all the Jew’s 
wealth. 

The Jew upbraids the Chris- 
tians for quoting Scripture to 
defend their roguery. 

The Christians break faith 
with the Turks, and also with 
the Jew. 


“THE Most EXCELLENT His- 
TORY OF THE MERCHANT 
OF VENICE. 


The play is named after the 
Christian who owns _ the 
argosies. 

The Christians ask a loan of 
the Jew on business terms. 


The Christian upbraids the 
Jew for quoting Scripture to de- 
fend his. roguery. 

A Christian Court upholds 
the Jew’s claim to his bond. 
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The Jew’s daughter Abigail 
rescues her father’s money from 
the Christians. 

The Jew’s servant helps his 
master to cheat the Christians. 

Two Christians try to cajole 
the Jew of his daughter, and die 
victims to his treachery. 

Abigail becomes a Christian 
and is poisoned by her father. 

The Jew is the means of sav- 
ing the Christians from the 
Turk. 

The Christians are accessory 
to the Jews death, which is an 
act of treachery on their part. 


JANUARY 


Jessica gives. away her 
father’s money to the Christians. 


Launcelot leaves his master to 
join the Christians. 

Lorenzo elopes with Jessica 
and finally inherits the Jew’s 
wealth. 

Jessica becomes a Christian 
and is happy ever after. 

Portia saves the Christian 
from the Jew. 


The Christians spare the 
Jew’s life, which is an act of 
mercy on their part. 


It might be objected that the interval of seven years between 
the pPoduction of the two plays, renders it improbable that Shake- 
speare would have intentionally contrasted his play with Marlowe's. 
But the popularity of The Jew of Malta exceeded that of any 
other contemporary play. Although it was not printed till 1633, 
it was produced in 1589 or 1590, and references to it in contem- 
porary plays continue to be found until 1609. Owing, besides, to 
Alleyne’s extraordinary success as Barabas, the play was acted at 
regular intervals until 1594, between which date and 1598 Shake- 
speare had written his own comedy. The setting-off, too, of play 
against play was a common practice, especially among the early 
Elizabethan dramatists, and Greene did not hesitate to avail him- 
self of the success of Marlowe’s Doctor Faustus to write his Friar 
Bacon and Friar Bungay. 

Now in so far as the The Jew of Malta makes fun of friars 
and nuns, it would be considered legitimate amusement by a Pro- 
testant audience. We have a similar record on the French stage 
of Revolutionary times when as M. Fleury .remarks, “All the con- 
vents in France were shown up at the theatres, and the surest mode 
of drawing money to the treasury was to raise a laugh at the 
expense of the Veil” But Marlowe goes further than this. He 
attacks Christianity wantonly and aggressively, not only by por- 
traying Barabas’s contempt for the Christians, but by making the 
Christians contemptible in themselves, and wanting in all those 
virtues which were upheld in the newly accessible gospels. They 
are without honour and chivalry or any sense of justice or loyalty. 
They are false and treacherous to Jew and Turk alike, and Bara- 
bas can well say of them: 
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“For I can see no fruits in all their faith, 
But malice, falsehood, and excessive pride, 
Which methink fits not their profession.” 


Further, the Christians take by force the Jew’s money to pay the 
city’s tribute to the Turks, which after all is not paid, the Christ- 
ians keeping the money for themselves. It is but the bare truth 
that Barabas states when he mutters, 

“Who, of mere charity and Christian truth, 

To bring me to religious purity, 

And as it were in catechising sort, 

To make me mindful of my mortal sins, 

Against my will, and whether I would or no, 

Seized all I had, and thrust me out o’ doors.” 


And Marlowe also makes Barabas say, indignant at the Christians’ 
hypocrisy, 
“Is theft the ground of your religion? 


What, bring you scripture to confirm your wrongs? 

Preach me not out of my possessions.” 
Scepticism is rampant throughout the Jew of Madta, and Marlowe 
flaunts his opinions before a theatre full of Christians. Not that 
it is contended that Marlowe was himself an atheist, but in the 
Jew of Malta he seems, perhaps out of a spirit of retaliation for 
the wanton attacks made upon him, to be bent on exposing to 
ridicule the upholders of the orthodox faith, In Marlowe's 
Faustus the good angel, the aged pilgrim, and the final repentance 
satisfy the religious conscience ; but his later play has no such com- 
pensations. The boast of Barabas that, “Some Jews are wicked 
as al/ Christians are,” passes unchallenged. 

Now it is hardly possible to believe that any member of 
Elizabeth’s Court, any Protestant nobleman who was responsible 
for upholding the reformed faith, much less that any Catholic could 
have been present at the performance of this play without protest- 
ing against the poet’s attitude towards Christianity; and it is 
scarcely likely that the Lord Chamberlain’s servants would be 
allowed to overlook Marlowe’s taunts at the national religion 
spoken from the citizen’s playhouse. The rising poet-player whose 
sonnets were being circulated in the houses of the nobility, who was 
the protégé of the earls of Essex and Southampton, and who had 
begun to be talked about at Court, would not miss this opportunity 
of shewing the other side of the argument and of restoring poetical 
justice. 

It remained then for Shakespeare to show that Christians, if 
they hated the infidel, were not in themselves contemptible. In 
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addition to her many fascinations of mind and person, Portia 
possesses in an eminent degree a sense of honour and a love of 
mercy. The obligations imposed upon her by her father are 
religiously observed. Even when her lover is choosing the cas- 
kets, and a glance would have put him out of his misery, her 
attitude towards him is uncompromising. Later on she upholds 
the Jew’s plea for justice, while at the same time she urges the 
more divine attribute of mercy. 

Where Shakespeare, however, differs most consciously from 
Marlowe, is in the character of the Merchant, after whom the 
comedy is named. Barabas has boasted that 

“he from whom my most advantage comes 
Shall be my friend. 
This is the life we Jews are used to lead.” 


Then he naively adds: 

“And reason, too, for Christians do the like.” 
Now the dearest object of affection in the world for Antonio is 
Bassanio, and it is the knowledge that his beloved friend has a 
rival for his love in Portia, which causes Antonio’s sadness; yet he 
not only gives up his companion ungrudgingly to the enjoyment of 
greater happiness, but provides him with the necessary means ; and 


for this purpose he signs a perilous bond with his bitterest foe. 
Of necessity he dislikes Shylock, whose debtors he has so often 
saved from ruin. With Jessica’s flight he had nothing todo. He 
certainly would never have sanctioned it. When misfortune comes 
upon him, he has no desire to escape from the penalty of the bond, 
and when he himself is in poverty, he saves from a similar calamity 
a man who hates him. In face of these facts it is difficult to 
understand why Heine should consider Antonio unworthy to tie 
Shylock’s shoelaces !4 

Bassanio is often called a fortune-hunter, but this is an unjust 
reproach, for he knew that he enjoyed the esteem and affection of 
Portia while her father was yet alive. The “speechless messages” 
of her fair eyes invited his return to Belmont. On his arrival he 
finds that she can no longer dispose of herself, but unlike most of 
the other suitors, he does not on that account withdraw: he wins her 
because he loves her and knows that love is worth more than gold 
or silver. When he hears of Antonio’s troubles he rushes to his 
side and offers his own life to spare him. Portia’s just estimation 
of Antonio’s good qualities are entirely based upon a comparison 
with those of Bassanio. The latter is by no means contemptible. 


Jessica who must be counted among the Christians, finds life 
at home too hopelessly rigid to be longer endured. There is not 


4. ‘*The Female Creations of Shakespeare.”’ 
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a word in the text to justify the belief that her father loves her, 
apart from his own needs. She is expected to guard his gold and 
silver and to listen to his discussions with Tubal and Chus about 
the hated Antonio and his bond. So the girl must look after her- 
self, if she is to enjoy happiness in the future. Lorenzo knows 
that to tempt Jessica to forsake her father is a menace in the eye 
of heaven. He prays for punishment to be withheld because she 
has married a Christian, and, to his credit, it must be acknowledged 
that he is unconscious of any hypocrisy or self-deception. As for 
Gratiano and the other Christians, we tolerate them because they 
love Antonio, the man who of all others most deserves our respect. 
Perhaps as Christians they insist too much on their moral super- 
iority, but this is natural after Marlowe’s play had been seen on 
the stage. 

Of course there are critics who will hold that Marlowe’s Chris- 
tians, in some respects, are more life-like than Shakespeare’s. Per- 
haps, if The Merchant of Venice had been written while Marlowe 
was alive, he would have challenged Shakespeare to prove that in 
matters of conduct, where money interests were involved, there was 
any marked distinction between the morals of the Believer and the 
Unbeliever. The elder poet might contend that out of every 
hundred Christians ninety-nine would act as the Governor of 
Malta had done, and he was a Knight of St. John. It might not be 
impossible for a Christian to persuade himself that money taken 
forcibly from the infidel Jew, as a tribute, could justly be withheld 
from the infidel Turk to whom it was due, and that it was folly to 
hesitate in cutting the cord that would let the infidel Jew into the 
burning cauldron, instead of the infidel Turk for whom it was de- 
signed, especially when one hundred thousand pounds of the citi- 
zens’ money would in that way be saved. As a mere worldly 
truism, the words that Barabas utters, when his daughter changes 
her faith, have a deeper significance than the “noble platitudes” ° 
of Lorenzo and Jessica :— 


“She that varies from me in belief, 
Gives great presumption that she loves me not ; 
Or loving, does mislike of something done.” 


Shakespeare, probably, would have answered Marlowe’s objec- 
tion with the assurance that there still remained the odd Christian 
out of every hundred to be reckoned with, and that he himeslf was 
more interested in showing the world what men ought to be like 
than what they actually were. But if Shakespeare preferred to live 
outside the walls of reality, he did so only in imagination, for he 
must have had a very practical knowledge of men’s dealings with 
each other. No doubt our great dramatist, like Scott, was not 
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eager to break with conventions or to imitate Marlowe by saying 
unpalatable truths about the Christians, at a time when he himself 
was still seeking the patronage of the favour of Elizabeth’s Court. 

The Merchant of Venice, however, as a work of art, is none 
the less ethically sound, -for while Shakespeare shows what are the 
evils of religious intolerance and their effect upon chgracter, he also 
makes it clear that in his time, Christianity, in its highest sense 
made for the good of the community. 


WILLIAM POEL. 





WHERE NATIONALISATION FAILS, 


THE practical tendency of the present age looks askance upon 
schemes of social or political improvement unless good grounds can 
be furnished, demonstrating their desirability. Even in mechani- 
cal invention, the adoption of a new plan is invariably preceded by 
satisfactory application of the principle in miniature. Models are 
produced and worked showing the practicability of the new appli- 
cant for permanent acceptance. This demand for previous proof con- 
stitutes a valuable safeguard against extravagant outlay upon 
schemes doomed to failure and productive of disaster to those who 
are affected by them. Before deciding upon the adoption of 
political or industrial changes of principle, the rigid enforcement of 
cautionary measures is in accordance with sound reason and common 
sense. 

Whilst all this is true of comparatively insignificant innova- 
tions, how much more requisite is conclusive assurance of future 
success regarding plans and methods of national proportions and 
universal interest? A radical (although not entire) change such 
as the Nationalisation of all industries and public activities in the 
state requires an amount of analogous demonstration in proportion 
to the gigantic character of the scheme contemplated. Those who 
have sedulously advocated the state manipulation of industries 
claim to have complete analogies already existing, and working to 
the advantage of all concerned. Models of nationalised depart- 
ments of production and distribution of commodities actually exist 
in our midst, and indicate the probable benefits derivable from 
their multiplication and extension of such principles of manage- 
ment. As models merely they may be quite satisfactory, but not 
ali successful models show corresponding success in the application 
of the plan to the real end for which it was intended. Practical 
difficulties make their appearance which were undreamt of when 
the model is transformed into the actual instrument originally 
designed to accomplish desirable results. 

The number of public activities presently nationalised and also 
under municipal management and control is very great ; not so large 
however as to approach the full measure of the principle when in 
complete operation. The working models of municipalised indus- 
tries are apparently an immense improvement upon previous 
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methods of management when private companies and single mana- 
gers were in possession. The Socialist Party, or parties, which 
claim this species of management as the foundation stone of their 
creed, are never weary of reminding us that benefits derived from 
the nationalised or municipalised concerns are all directly traceable 
to the principle itself, whilst any failures (if there be such) must be 
referred to the Capitalistic element of such management. A very 
convenient philosophy, but like many other philosophies now out 
of date, based upon fallacious reasoning, inasmuch as the proof 
resides in a vicious circle. The fact of a given industry, which 
is a success, being nationally owned and controlled is the reason of 
such success, and the proof of the desirability of nationalisation lies 
in the happy results of its operation. Or to borrow the “survival 
of the fittest” phrase, we may say, nationalisation has survived 
because it is the fittest, and it is the fittest because it has survived. 

Before now, however, we have seen successful models which 
turned out failures, when practically applied. Some fourteen years 
ago a clever young Frenchman of mechanical tastes invented a 
new design in the floating of ships. To avoid the rolling and the 
pitching of rough seas, what he called the roller boat was produced 
in miniature, and, as a working model, was an unqualified success. 
Every difficulty was, as he thought, anticipated, and it was only a 
matter of time until the shipping world would be revolutionised. 
The roller boat was raised on several immense hollow wheels, whose 
motion did not affect the decks, so that despite rough water the 
decks were always steady. Models were tried on various scales, 
and all seemed well. When an actual vessel upon this plan was 
built and set afloat, weaknesses appeared, and obstacles entirely 
unthought of, which rendered the adoption of the latest menace to 
old fashioned shipbuilding extremely undesirable. Sorrowfully did 
the sanguine young inventor behold his darling idea broken up 
along with the roller boat in the harbour of St. Denis. 

The nationalisation idea does not entirely resemble the model 
of the roller boat, because the latter did succeed as a model, al- 
though it failed as a finished product. In no important respect did 
the roller boat model fail, it only failed when brought in contact 
with different surroundings which prevented the realization of the 
object for which it was intended. But nationalisation or collective 
control has even failed in one very essential respect which was part 
and parcel of the object to be encompassed. To benefit the com- 
munity as a whole is surely the legitimate purpose of collective 
domination in industrial and political affairs. And unless each 
member of the Community benefits proportionally, the nationali- 
sation model has not demonstrated its claim to universal adoption. 
Is it really true that the various concerns which are presently con- 
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trolled by the state or under municipal government are equally bene- 
ficial to the whole community? As can be easily shown, the most 
impcrtant element, at least in the eyes of those who are wont to 
laud collective control in the community, does not proportionately 
enjoy the blessings of municipal and state manipulation. An ex- 
amination of solid fact reveals the disproportion between the bene- 
fits received by different sections of the Community: that class 
for which all shades of socialistic opinion are most solicitous, name- 
ly the workers, come in for a comparatively meagre share in the 
fruits of nationalisation and collective government generally. Here 
then is the weak spot in the system forced so much upon our atten- 
tion. Unless the workers, or as they not accurately called, the 
producers, gain at least as much satisfaction as the consumers, even 
from a Socialistic standpoint, state management is a failure. 


The Independent Labour Party, the most influential of the 
nominally socialistic parties, owes its success in the political field 
to the preaching of nationalisation. Timid electors, distrusting the 
bare, naked bluntness of revolution—or socialism, as understood on 
the Continent, and interpreted by the more extreme socialist parties 
at home, lend a willing ear to the more attractive, and withal more 
practicable, tenets of national control of industry. There is no 
constitutionad alteration in this policy; the gradual absorption into 
the State of the various industries now under private control does 
not seem so very terrible, but at most is only a different, and pre- 
sumably better application of the present economic and political 
systems. Moreover, the apparent improvement accruing from such 
proceedings carries immense weight with those who merely judge 
from the surface, and are impressed mostly by one side of the pic- 
ture. Cheaper gas, better tramway service, improved postal 
arrangements, etc., are all seen in the best light, whilst it is com- 
pletely forgotten that all these advantages are enjoyed by those 
who form the users or consumers, and, on the other hand, the 
workers at best are no better than they were, and at worst, are 
relatively occupying a lower status than before. 


The feasibility of nationalisation was further strengthened be- 
cause of the difference between it and actual socialism as an 
economic and political principle. It had all the advantages of 
socialism, whilst lacking the objectionable features in the move- 
ment. The taking over of the railways, mines, factories, etc. by 
the State need not disturb the sensitive surface of thorough-going 
patrictism. Englishmen need not be alarmed at the prospect of 
monarchy and aristocracy ascendancy being threatened. The in- 
dustrial change would leave these institutions uninjured, and, if 
anything, would consolidate and foster them. In fact, no disturb- 
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ance of the economic balance need be feared ; State control merely 
meant a change of employer; instead of private persons using 
capital for their own individual benefit at the expense of others 
dependent upon them, the State undertock the office. of employer 
of labour and distributor of labour’s products. To be a nationaliser 
was not to be a socialist, because true socialism differed essentially 
from nationalisation. The latter is merely a new folicy, whilst 
socialism implies a new folity. The polity of Great Britain is, of 
course, restricted or limited monarchy, constitutionally composed of 
King, Lords, and Commons. Socialism means one of these estates 
of the realm, arrogating to itself the supreme prerogative of govern- 
ment. The democracy, as represented by the Commons—which, in 
socialistic estimation means the masses of common people distinct 
from the aristocracy—absorbs into itself the other two elements, 
and would render all sections of the State into one homogeneous 
fabric. With socialism must perish the political constitution, and 
on its ruins would be established “ triumphant democracy.” 

‘The economic constitution would share the same fate; 
capitalism must go, and all production is determined by the needs 
of the community, no one using capital as an instrument for self- 
security. 

It is obvious that nationalisation does not touch either the 
pohtical or economic framework of society. Capitalism remains as 
before, only, instead of small groups of individuals making it pos- 
sible for work to continue by furnishing capital, the State performs 
this function. A different manner of applying the principle of 
. Capitalism is introduced, but there is no essential difference ; people 
work as before, and are employed by and receive wages from 
governmental departments. Similarly, King and Lords are not 
interfered with. All industries under national control are dominated 
by the same political machinery as exists to-day—Parliament, 
House of Lords, and monarchial prerogative. The difference 
between socialism and nationalisation is pointed out by representa- 
tive socialist organisations themselves, notably, the Socialist Party 
of Great Britain, who say:—“ There is quite a number of people 
in this country who call themselves socialists because they believe 
in the nationalisation of various things. . . . It is of the utmost 
importance that the political movement of the workers place itself 
firmly on the basis of the class struggle. All who do not recognise 
this fact are not socialists, for nationalisation, we repeat, is not 
socialism at all.”"—Socialist Standard, February, 1907. 

The encroachments of nationalisation policy are, therefore, 
more pronounced and more to be resisted than merely improbable 
socialistic theories of government. Hence, to point out where 
State management of industries—which also includes all forms of 
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municipal and collective control—fails to benefit one important 
factor involved, namely, the working classes, is to show how in- 
equitable is such an arrangement. The Post Office, with its vast 
capacity for usefulness, affords striking evidence of disproportionate 
participation in real and possible benefits. Who gains most by the 
ridiculously cheap postage in operation to-day? Letters up to 4 
ozs. in weight are carried from one end of the Kingdom to the 
other for a penny, and is an immense saving to business firms, vast 
commercial concerns, and all others who have large correspondence. 
Try to picture the number of letters carried for the merchants and 
press agencies in London alone, and compare such with the epistola- 
tory communications of “the British working man.” That historical 
personage sends, perhaps, a few friendly greetings at Christmas 
time, or drops an occasional note to an absent friend working in 
some other part of the country. What about your wealthy insur- 
ance or patent medicine company, who send thousands of letters 
almost every day. Or, take an ordinary business firm in any of our 
large cities, and take an average of fifty letters sent per day, and 
total the amount of money which would go into the community 
were all these letters charged sixpence each, as in the old days, 
when the postal system was in private hands. The present system 
saves millions to individual companies, which would otherwise go 
into circulation for other purposes. The same point is emphasised 
in the case of parcels carried at cheap rates by the governmental 
system of post. Large firms not only get their correspondence 
carried cheaply and promptly, but also a considerable amount of 
their goods ; an enormous saving in working expenses. 

Here, then, we see a great system virtually at the disposal of a 
favoured section—not favoured by the government, but privileged 
by the nature of the system. The working classes are so situated 
that they cannot take advantage of the benefits of a nationalised 
postal system. Nor are we to suppose that those who do reap the 
greatest gain “exploit” in any way. They are victims of the 
system. The wealthy commercial concerns, because of their situa- 
tion in the State, benefit to the extent described, and if the system 
were different, a great part of what they now gain might be dis- 
tributed in other quarters. For instance, instead of reducing prices 
to suit the consumer, were these prices kept at a comparatively 
high figure, the difference could go to increase the wages of the 
workers. Such procedure, however, would fail, because the success 
of nationalised industries depends principally upon the consumers, 
and they must be accommodated. 

The workers, therefore, are necessarily unable to participate 
to the full in the blessings of nationalisation. Every reduction in 
the cost of commodities, every increase in national convenience, 
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ultimately falls upon the producers. Unless the producer consumes 
his own product there is no real benefit accruing to him ; but, as we 
have seen, the workers are so circumstanced, that they cannot be 
consumers on the same scale as they are producers; hence the 
mockery of being told that nationalisation means equal benefits 
for all. 

From other evidence we also gather that benefits to the con- 
sumer mean privation to the worker. The seamstress who ekes 
out a bare existence making shirts owes her condition economically 
to the cheapness of these articles. The users of shirts benefit by 
receiving a cheap garment at the expense of the helpless maker. 
We see all round us where goods are cheap wages are low, and 
where goods are dear the worker is better off. 

The most striking evidence of the failure in collective manage- 
ment is furnished by the results of so-called successful municipal 
enterprise. In principle, nationalisation is synonymous with the 
aggregation of municipal control, so that the results of the latter 
supply valuable evidence either for or against the adoption of the 
former. In every city in the kingdom where corporation manage- 
ment predominates the same economic phenomenon appears. Users 
benefit out of all proportion to the workers in the various industries. 
The convenience of the consumer is ever paramount, every sugges- 
tion and improvement has for its object increased comfort or saving 
to those who consume, and do not correspondingly produce. Muni- 
cipalised gas, water, tramways, etc., confer great benefits upon large 
users, and leave the ever neglected working man no better off than 
before. Gas being very cheap and the quality good under the 
corporation, the owners of factories lighted by gas or electricity, 
and machinery driven by gas or electric power, get these commodi- 
ties cheap, and thereby practically increase their profits. Immense 
quanties of water are also used for hydraulic and other purposes by 
engineering companies; and even the domestic water rate confers 
more benefit upon the rich man who lives in a mansion with no end 
of bathrooms,, sculleries, wash-houses, etc. And yet the inhabitant 
of the single apartment, or house of one room and kitchen, uses so 
little water or gas—not to speak of electricity, that twopence on the 
thousand cubic feet of gas or gallon of water makes no appreciable 
difference. Again, we might say, why not increase the price and 
raise the wages of the worker in corporation employment? The 
large users would simply refuse to agree, and the corporation system 
of management would collapse. This actually happened in 
Glasgow in the case of the telephones. The corporation, after 
taking over these instruments, found that the rate charged at first 
would not pay, and when an increase was imperative, business 
houses refused to agree, with the result that a loss of over sixteen 
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thousand pounds had to be sustained by an appeal to the “ common 
good” fund. Glasgow, above all other cities, supplies the most 
interesting, as well as satisfactory testimony, of the failure of muni- 
cipal enterprise, as far as the worker is concerned. A few years 
ago the public clamoured for a reduction in tramway fares. They 
wanted an increase of distance in the halfpenny fare, which, of 
course, meant a reduction in the sale of penny fares. At the same 
time the tramway employees were agitating for better hours, extra 
payment for Sunday labour, and some other necessary improve- 
ments. Mr. Young, the general manager, took the matter before a 
select committee, and after having gone into details, told the citizens 
that the halfpenny fare was actually a loss, and that it was the 
other higher fares that enabled the tramways to pay expenses ; 
whilst, on the other hand, the employees were informed that all 
their demands, reasonable though they were, could not be conceded 
unless “he fares were raised. The travelling public, as we may 
very well guess, would not hear of this. The compromise arrived 
at—in obedience to the inexorable logic of the principle—favoured 
the travelling public; the halfpenny fare remained as it was, but 
the distance in the penny fare was increased. Here again ‘the 
working man could not enjoy the full benefit of municipal muni- 
ficence. The city merchant, living in the suburbs, travelled to and 
from his business for less than formerly—because a penny now 
carried him the same distance for which he previously paid three- 
halfpence. The worker in the factory, who could not afford to live 
too far away from the scene of his labours, but just far enough to be 
beyond the scope of the halfpenny fare—which was a fourth of the 
penny fare distance—could not enjoy much privilege from the cor- 
poration concession. In fact, since the inception of corporation 
management of tramways in Glasgow, professional men, especially 
medical men, save large sums in travelling expenses. One medical 
gentleman recently stated to an official of the tramways that he 
saved from four to five pounds a week in cab fares, because of the 
cheap, efficient tramway service. 

Such facts should be kept in mind when the question of rail- 
way and mine nationalisation comes to the front. There is some 
inherent weakness in a system whose operations unduly favour one 
portion at the expense of the other. Ardent nationalisers, no 
doubt, consider that all sections of society will equally share in the 
fruits of collective management, but since we have actual facts 
before our eyes, demonstrating the fallacy of such expectation, the 
probability of further extending the principle should be viewed with 
suspicion. To transfer the mines and railways to the State simply 
accentuates the present disabilities of one class to the corresponding 
advantage of the other. Faulty management in the railway con- 
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cerns of the country proves the inefficiency of officials, and does 
not in any way reflect upon the system in operation. Incompetency 
of individuals afflicts every phase of human activity. The mistakes 
alleged against present railway directors and superintendents tell 
with equal force against governmental departments, so that the 
prospect of changing one set of officials for another is no guarantee 
of improvement. Should the State assume the management of the 
railways, the removal of railway servants’ grievances as existing 
to-day, will establish a field of complaint on the part of traders and 
travellers. To accommodate the latter in all their demands— 
judging from present experience of State management—-will inevit- 
ably inflict hardship upon employees. To shorten the hours of 
servants, and increase the efficiency of work generally, means, of 
course, an increase in the number of workers; and this increase 
represents additional expenditure, which must be borne by the 
traders and travelling public. The State must, therefore, face the 
dilemma, and select which section shall be suited. The fallacy that 
the dividends paid over to the shareholders to-day will be available 
for use in working the railways is very clear when we remember 
that these dividends under State management will not be in extstence 
at all, because the reason for their being in existence will have 
been swept away—the shareholders themselves. We know that 
railway profits can only be obtained from the charges levied for 
transport of goods and passengers. But we know also that these 
charges would not be the same as they are at present—else there 
would be no improvement—hence the source of dividends being 
absent dividends also must disappear. Thus is seen the fallacy of 
supposing that the profits of to-day will be at the service of the 
State in order to remunerate the servants, or cheapen rates for 
railway users. 

The same considerations hold good with regard to the nationali- 
sation of mines. The great canker in private ownership of mines 
seems to be the royalties handed over to landlords. From one 
shilling upwards is paid to idle landowners upon every ton of 
minerals raised. What a saving were royalties abolished, which 
would, of course, take place concomitantly with the abolition of the 
landowner. What guarantee have we that there would be a re- 
duction in price of coal, were royalties annihilated? Are we to 
suppose that the money from this source which now adds to the 
incomes of dukes and earls would go to increase the wages of 
miners? We can answer these questions by referring to what has 
become of various reductions in royalties which have occurred from 
time to time. The sums represented by these reductions have gone 
to enrich the coal masters and coal consumers. And that is exactly 
where the full royalty would ultimately land. Coal might be 
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cheaper, and the working man who uses one or two tons in the 
year might save a few shillings or less, but what would the big 
users save? Like recurring decimals, we are back again to the 
wealthy companies and rich individuals who use large quantities. A 
shilling off the ton in the fuel consumed during a voyage of the 
Lusitania represents a ¢rifling amount to the Cunard Company. 
And yet as much coal was consumed during her trial trip as would 
keep a respectable sized town in fuel for a week or more. The 
number of voyages in a year must mean an incredible amount of 
fuel, from which the removal of royalty duty puts to the credit of 
the Cunard Company many thousands of pounds. And this for gue 
steamer and one company. In describing the regrettable amount of 
poverty and other evils, socialists of the Clarion type accuse some 
of our leading statesmen of lack of imagination. Besides looking 
at the mere statistics, try to imagine the thousands and millions 
of unfortunate people victimised by the brutality of capitalists and 
landlords. Let us apply the same admonition to the question be- 
fore us. Imagine the innumerable ships trading in these countries, 
also foundries and factories by the thousand, all using vast quanti- 
ties of coal and other minerals. Imagine the millions of pounds 
practically given to the companies who run such by placing mines 
under the sway of government. Nationalisation in this, as in every- 
thing else outside the egz¢imate object of State control, really means 
taking from one section and handing over to the other. Denude 
the landlords of royalties, and pass the money over to other (to 
use a favourite word of collectivists) “exploiters.” 

It belongs to the essence of nationalisation, as a principle in 
active operation, to benefit one section at the expense of another. 
The situation is not improved by nationalising in the interests of 
the workers. The S.P.G.B. and various other socialist organisations, 
aver that the real cause of the evil is the manipulation of capital and 
machinery by the upper classes, and that the workers will never 
gain anything until ¢ey possess what is now controlled by the 
capitalist class. Just so; take from one class and give it to an- 
other. To fall in with their notion, nationalisation and municipali- 
sation, merely gives the advantage to the producer at the expense 
of the consumer—a complete reversal, and not removal, of the 
present invidious character of State and corporation control. To 
invoke the aid of the State to further the interests of a given section 
can never be a just or desirable proceeding. The S.P.G.B. fancy, 
no doubt, that the interests of producers and consumers are iden- 
tical, and that the workers being also consumers, the whole of 
society ought to benefit by the former owning and controlling every- 
thing. This is false, however. The interests of producers and 
consumers are not the same; the producer is concerned about get- 
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ting the greatest possible return for effort expended, whilst the 
consumer endeavours to obtain as much as possible for as littie as 
possible. There can thus never be any true identity of interests 
between them. The idea of harmonious division of wealth is only 
practicable on the supposition that the wealth of the nation is a 
fixed quantity, always at hand for use. Under such circumstances 
there would be only one class, consumers. Hence ordinary courtesy 
would dictate equitable dealing all round, because there was enough 
for all and to spare. The natives on a fertile island where nature 
provided everything, could carry out the collectivist idea of the 
S.P.G.B. So long as what everybody desired was there for the 
taking a conflict of interests is clearly impossible. Unfortunately, 
however, nature has not provided us here with everything ready- 
made and waiting for consumption. The supply of wealth is not 
fixed, but extremely variable. Moreover, this supply depends upon 
manifold and complicated applications of individual energies and 
talents. The workers may very well control the means of produc- 
tion, such as land and machinery, but the resu/ts of labour would 
not be so easily counted upon. Land and machinery are useless 
by themselves, and no trouble occurs amongst individuals regarding 
the mere ownership of such. It is when the products resulting 
from the use of these instruments come to be distributed the trouble 
begins. Who is to determine which set of workers has rendered 
most valuable service to the community? The State, probably, will 
be best suited for this office. The worker in the chemical factory, 
choked and poisoned by venomous fumes, the coal trimmer, 
smothered with dust and streaming with perspiration in the stoke- 
hole, will no doubt receive all he needs from society, since he has 
contributed according to his ability, which contribution is of great 
value, as everyone will admit. On the other hand, the man who 
sits in his chair and writes a novel requiring little brain power, or 
the artist who paints a picture to decorate the drawing (?) room, 
will also receive according to his needs, xo matter though his needs 
exceed those of the coal trimmer. Production, after all, as Mr. 
Balfour truly says, is the fundamental fact. Distribution is of 
secondary importance. First catch your hare, is a good maxim for 
nationalisers, of the type we are considering, to remember. To 
each according to his needs, sounds quite comforting, but “from 
each according to his aézZzty,” would in all probability read, “ from 
each according to his /as¢e.” We may count upon receiving from 
each that which it is his inclination to produce, but society might 
require something more than it pleases each individual to offer. 
There may be abundance of music, poetry, literature, and such like 
for the consumption of those who have “needs,” but there might 
not be quite so much wheat, coal, houses, railway facilities, cleansing 
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arrangements, etc., because the production of these things was a 
more disagreeable form of occupation than the production of flower 
beds, story books, and amateur theatricals. 

It would seem, therefore, that nationalisation under the workers 
is a case of “out of the frying pan into the fire,” and supplies a 
very inadequate substitute for “ State capitalism.” 

Nor will matters be simplified by reducing every member of 
society to the condition of a “ worker,” in the S.P.G.B. sense of the 
word. By “worker,” they mean a producer of something by labour 
either of hand or brain. This may be quite true in regard to 
“ worker,” but not to “producer.” The worker not being the only 
factor in production, other claims must be considered besides those 
of the workers. A man may labour on barren ground and produce 
nothing. To establish a right to wealth is accomplished by point- 
ing to one of three inalienable rights, and not, as the socialist party 
in question, and those who think as they think on the point, to one 
right only, namely, labour. The claim of the workers to all the 
wealth, and consequently to the complete control thereof, could 
only be valid were labour the sole right of possession. Even 
though labour be the primary source of all wealth, there are 
secondary claims to what has been produced. Purchase, inherit- 
ance, and deed of gift are surely sufficient to satisfy any fair-minded 
enquirer as to the possession of wealth. To be able to say you 
have worked for something in your possession satisfies reasonable 
question, but why should exception be taken when you say that you 
have purchased or inherited such. Whilst thorough-going 
socialists deny the right of inheritance in regard to the rich man 
who has stepped into the estates of his deceased parent or other 
relative, the same class find no difficulty in claiming for the workers 
of to-day what has been produced by previous generations of toilers, 
because the former are the Aeirs of the latter. This point is clearly 
stated in Blatchford’s “Merrie England.” “All I know has been 
learned frem other men. Now I tell you, John, I am in the debt 
of my instructors. I owe a debt, then, to the living and the dead. 
You may say I cannot pay the dead. But suppose the dead have 
heirs. And socialism, with its awful justice, tells me that the 
claims of these heirs are binding on me.” (Pages 76-77). 

Further inconsistency appears in the denial to the individual 
to utilise a principle that the State can freely exercise. No 
individual, according to the party who claim nationalisation by the 
workers, has a right to use capital, because in doing so he neces- 
sarily “exploits” the community. The State, however, or the col- 
lective domination, can use capital, whether the individual is “ex- 
ploited” or not. By parity of reasoning, if it is wrong for the 
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individual to exploit the community it is equally iniquitous for the 
State to exploit the individual; and if exploitation secessarily 
takes place on the one hand it inevitably occurs on the other. A 
principle is surely right or wrong apart from the user of it. How 
then can the State perform an act which is right and just, and yet 
the same act is wicked and unjustifiable when performed by one 
or a company of single individuals ? The State can hang a man for 
murder. So we are told. But it is not the State which really 
hangs the man, it is the individuals whose evidence have been 
taken, and the jury before whom the prisoner is tried. And in 
many cases the life or death of the culprit depends upon the casting 
vote of one man, the foreman of the jury. Besides, the collective 
will of the people is very often not conformed to by the State, when 
in opposition to petitions signed by millions of citizens the State 
has still carried out the finding of the courts and judges. 

Finally, every municipal concern, and every nationalised in- 
dustry, becomes a /zaéz/ity upon the people instead of being an 
asset, as is the case with privately owned monopolies. Corporation 
departments, which are practically business firms, do not pay taxes. 
Nor do departments of utility under Government pay anything in 
the form of taxation. They pay local rates, of course, but income 
tax and other sources of imperial revenue are virtually evaded, 
owing to the constitution of nationalised industries. On the con- 
trary, these things have to be kept up by the people, and in the 
event of loss, it must be borne by the ratepayers—as for instance 
in the case of Glasgow telephones already referred to. In 1900 
the deficit on the Glasgow Corporation Baths amounted to £4,000. 
In Paisley also, in 1899, the ratepayers had to make good £300 loss 
on the Corporation Baths. Note also the losses in tramway revenue 
in the following towns:—Gloucester, 1905-6, £3,538; Lancaster, 
same period, £3,144; Oldham, 1904-5, £4,176; and Kirkcaldy, 
on the east coast of Scotland, 1904-5, £1,166; 1905-6, 
£1,515. (Municipal Year Book, 1907). The people are 
always diable. Uow much more would the country benefit were 
the enormous sums made by these industries, which now go to the 
good of the consumers—owned by a number of private companies, 
each paying its due proportion in Imperial taxation? Suppose the 
Post Office were owned by a number of companies—because one 
firm could never cope with the work—and suppose the wealthy 
business houses, who carry on a vast correspondence, paid three 
times the price for the carriage of letters, telegrams, and parcels, 
what an incredible income would be represented. Include also the 
municipal industries throughout the nation, and then calculate the 
addition to the imperial resources derived from taxation raised from 
these quarters. 
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Every new undertaking of the Government means fresh re- 
sponsibility upon the people. Mines have been worked at a heavy 
loss, pit shafts sunk, machinery provided, and other expenses paid, 
and yet ruin has attended the speculators. Or again, such under- 
takings as the laying of the Atlantic cable, cutting tunnels, etc., in 
so far as loss has occurred, have only afflicted those immediately 
concerned. But the community lost nothing. Whatever money 
was expended went largely amongst the community, giving em- 
ployment, purchasing material, and such like. Nor would the com- 
munity lose did these speculations turn out successful. The taxa- 
tion available from profits received would substantially relieve the 
burden of legitimate State maintenance, the army, police, poor, 
etc., all of which must be now supported by industrial activity out- 
side of nationalisation. Under State control, however, failure in 
mines, telegraph plant, or even in railway schemes, would fall as 
an unmitigated calamity upon the community. Under private 
ownership and control, whether failure or success occurred, the com- 
munity lost nothing; consequently, this principle is surely prefer- 
able to the other. 

Unnatural and illigitimate functions are always productive of 
numerous evils and abuses. In a certain sense the State is within 
its right in exercising control, but only that kind of control which 
is impartial and necessary to progress. To protect the interests of 
all cannot be accomplished by espousing the cause of one or other 
divisions in society. To take up the cudgels for the workers, or 
the capitalists, is equally outside the range of proper State control. 
But to preserve due equilibrium amongst all parties, securing justice 
to each in the pursuit of its particular object, forms the principal 
part of governmental interference. To encourage individual effort, 
as well as to insist upon personal responsibility, and a conscious- 
ness of being a factor in the progress of the nation, demands the 
attention of every State authority, whilst, for the latter to arrogate 
to itself the prerogative of dictation in economic and industrial 
affairs can only lead to complications and dissensions incapable of 
adjustment. 


P. DOUGAN. 





EVOLUTION, ECONOMY, AND 
THE CHILD. 


IN the discussion of modern day problems appeals are being made 
continually to the principles of Evolution and Economy, and it 
would be well to consider in what manner these principles will 
affect the issue in one of the most vexed, as it is one of the most 
important of these problems, that of the treatment of the children 
of the nation. 


The various Acts passed in recent times, such as those dealing 
with medical inspection and free meals for school children, and the 
recommendation of the provision of nursery schools, made to the 
Board of Education by its Consultative Committee, have resulted 
in a protest from a section of the community more violent than that 
aroused by our increasing expenditure on armaments. Scientists 
and would-be scientists have appealed ponderously to the principles 
of evolution, and their subtle arguments are all the more dangerous 
since they wear a cloak of plausibility. 


Perhaps this plausibility is greatest in the arguments against 
the expenditure of money on efforts to reduce our appalling rate of 
infantile mortality, and a consideration of these arguments may 
throw some light, not only on this problem, but on many other 
questions in connection with the treatment of children. 


INFANTILE MORTALITY. 


Of every 1,000 infants born, 150 die before they reach the age 
of one year, and the majority of the 150 die from causes which in 
the present state of medical knowledge are either remediable or 
removable. Among these causes may be mentioned the evil effects 
of slum life, the industrial employment of child-bearing women, and 
insufficient and unsuitable food. 


The section of the community referred to accept these facts, 
for they are proved by statistics obtained by experts, but they are 
in no way disturbed by them. This is the subtle method of their 
argument in which they appeal to that principle of evolution, “the 
survival of the fittest.” They say that the thousand children were 
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born into an environment, the unsuitable conditions of which acted 
as a great natural force which weeded out the one hundred and fifty 
weakly infants, “killing them off,” and thus tending to preserve a 
standard of strength and fitness in the race. Why, then, spend 
money in removing these unsuitable conditions of life? Why 
interfere with the working of the great force which weeds out the 
unfit? Truly, a plausible argument. 


But let us go a step further and ascertain the full effects of 
these “ unsuitable” conditions of life. It needs not the mind of a 
trained scientist to realise that the evil conditions which “ killed 
off” the one hundred and fifty infants out of every 1,000 will also 
injure the health and handicap the growth of many of the 850 
infants who survive. Not only will these evil conditions damage 
the 850 survivors of the first year of life, but they will be present 
also in the second year, influencing adversely the health of those 
survivors. It is true that during the second year the evil conditions 
will “ kill off” some of the survivors, but they will continue also to 
damage further many of the infants who live to maturity. Indeed, 
the injury is in many cases irremediable, and accounts for an appre- * 
ciable proportion of the sickly adolescents and weakly adults of the 
race. 


These frequent appeals to the “survival of the fittest” are 
made on hypotheses which are entirely wrong. If the unsuitable 
conditions of life really “ killed off” only the unfit children during 
the first ten years of life, it might be right though not righteous to 
allow them full play in their work of natural selection, to stay the 
hand which would remove them. But they do not kill off only 
the unfit. For instance, the crowded slum is the happy hunting 
ground of the fever germs which readily attack children, and to 
take a child’s resistance to fevers as a standard of “ fitness to live” 
would be ridiculous. The reader will be able to recall in his own 
experience many a child, healthy and strong, who succumbed to an 
attack of fever. A man in perfect health, chancing to drink of con- 
taminated water, dies of typhoid fever. Does it prove that he is 
“unfit ” to live? It proves his unfitness no more than his death from 
the accidental taking of poison would prove it. 


And even if these evil conditions of life, having benefited the 
race by “weeding out” only the unfit children, had no other effect 
on the race, it might be right to allow them free play. But they 
have other effects, injuring the health of many of the children who 
survive, damaging many others in such a way that they grow up 
into weakly adults whose value to the state is correspondingly 
small. 
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Doubtless, in the evolution of mankind, the principle of the 
“survival of the fittest” had far reaching influences, but it acted 
by means of natural handicaps, not by means of the artificial and 
man-made handicaps which obtain in the present day. Moreover, 
the individual who would have been killed off in a remote age of 
our evolution is not necessarily “ unfit” to live in the present day. 
Thus, in remote ages, an infant which was born blind would have 
been killed in the struggle for existence, but who would affirm that 
blind Milton was unfit to live? 


MOTHERHOOD. 


In connection with the subject of the appalling rate of infan- 
tile mcrtality, reference may be made to a matter which is worthy 
of consideration. 


The horrible wastage of infant life means more than the death 
of so many infants per annum; it means so much useless strain on 
the womanhood of the nation. The handicap of the pregnant 
months, the inevitable birth pangs, the burden of the child-bearing 
years, are they to be forgotten? Is it of no account that in such a 
large proportion of cases these burdens of motherhood should be 
borne, and all that is to be shown for it at the end of twelve months 
is the lifeless body of a puny child? Truly, it means more than 
the wastage of infant life, more than the weeping of Rachel; and 
in our present day State we can ill afford to allow the women of 
the nation to become worn by the strain of much child-bearing, so 
largely useless that in 150 out of every 1,000 cases there remains 
in twelve months nothing but an infant in a grave. 


Surely this alone would justify the improving of the bad con- 
ditions which bring about such a result. 


FEEDING OF SCHOOL CHILDREN. 


The same appeal to evolution is made in the case of the feed- 
ing of school children by education authorities, and here the 
problem is complicated by two factors, one being the more imme- 
diate and obvious burden on the rates, the other being the 
important question of parental responsibility. Before I proceed, I 
wish to state that in my opinion the indiscriminate feeding of all 
school children by education authorities is undesirable, but the 
feeding of those children who are being underfed is not only a duty 
of the State, but a real necessity if we are to retain our position 
among the nations. 
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PARENTAL RESPONSIBILITY. 

A man’s responsibility for the sustenance of his offspring until 
the offspring can fend for itself is a moral responsibility, and 
should be one of the pleasures of the man’s life. The responsibility 
has a beneficent effect on the man’s character, and if it be taken 
away there will be removed a natural stimulus to strength and self- 
reliance in the man. And the upbringing in a home-life of her 
offspring by the mother is a moral responsibility, and if it be taken 
away there will be removed a stimulus to the full development of 
those instincts of motherhood which should be regarded as a 
precious thing in the women of the nation. So that parental 
responsibility should be retained whenever possible. But it is not 
always possible, and our first thought should be given to the chil- 
dren who are growing up in a state of semi-starvation, a continued 
state which results in the child becoming an adult whose physical 
condition is not only a handicap to the individual, but a decided 
loss to the State. 


THE EXTREMISTS. 


Over this question the battle has been bitter and the com- 
batants bigoted; and as in the case of the regrettable strife con- 
cerning religion in the schools, the welfare of the child is apt to be 
forgotten. One extreme party clamours for full state control of 
children, the other warns us of the dangers which would follow the 
loss of parental responsibility, and appeals to evolution and 
economy for support. Frequently, the latter party errs by treating 
the question as if it were ignorant of the true facts, as if it had no 
real knowledge of the conditions of child life in the slums and our 
industrial centres. 


THE FACTs. 


What are the facts? Firstly, many of the children attending 
our elementary schools are underfed. The proportion of such 
varies; in Edinburgh Dr. Mackenzie put it down as one-third of 
the school children he examined, and the estimates of other authori- 
ties are no less startling. 


Secondly, that many of these underfed children grow up under 
a heavy handicap, and as a result become adults of poor physique. 
Dr. Robert Hutchison asserts that the effects of underfeeding be- 
tween the ages of 10 and 14 are particularly disastrous, for whereas 
at an earlier age these evil effects may be to some extent remedied 
by sufficient food, at the later age it becomes increasingly difficult 
to prevent permanency of the damage. 
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These semi-starved children may be divided into three main 
classes. My knowledge of these children has been obtained from 
a twelve months’ residence in the East End, from a longer period 
of Poor Law work, and from a daily acquaintance with elementary 
school children, especially in connection with the Feeding of Chil- 
dren Act, and the following classification is confirmed by workers 
who have spent a life-time among the poorer classes. 


THE CAUSES OF INSUFFICIENT FEEDING. 


The three classes of semi-starved children are :— 


(1) The children whose parents are too poor to provide proper 
food. 

(2) The children whose parents can provide proper food, but 
who are insufficiently fed, either because the money is squandered, 
or because the mother is too indolent or too indifferent a house- 
wife to prepare nourishing meals. 


(3) The children whose wage-earner is their mother. Her 
earnings may be sufficient to provide proper food, but the children 
are insufficiently fed on account of the lack of mother-care. <A 
woman cannot work in a factory and still undertake her parental 
responsibility. 


EVOLUTION. 


Now, what has evolution to say about the semi-starved child? 
‘The principle of the “ survival of the fittest ” will act here as it acts 
in the case of the infantile mortality question. The semi-starva- 
tion will not weed out the unfit by killing off those who cannot 
resist semi-starvation. The children will live and grow up into 
weakly adults. So that evoiution, if it really used semi-starvation 
of children as a test, would not “improve the race.” 


ECONOMY. 


And what has economy to say in this matter? To the State, 
real wealth consists in the well-being of her people, the fitness of 
her citizens, and their earning capacity. The loss to the State 
from these “ unfit” adults who were semi-starved at the vulnerable 
adolescent age is incalculable. Surely, it would be true economy 
for the State to insist that the semi-starved children, instead of 
growing up into unfit adults, should be efficiently fed and given the 
chance of becoming valuable citizens ? 
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THE CHILD. 


An indiscriminate feeding of all elementary school children 
would be wrong for it would interfere with parental responsibility 
in families where the children are efficiently fed; and the sense of 
parental responsibility in the individual is so valuable that it should 
be retained wherever possible. 

But where the parents are too poor to feed their children, it 
would be an excellent investment for the State to feed those chil- 
dren free. The ultimate gain to the State would be great. 


And when the parents can, but will not, feed their children 
properly, the State should interfere and feed the children, recover- 
ing the cost from the improvident or vicious parents. 


Moreover, such parents, a father who squanders his money in- 
stead of providing food for his children, or a mother who is too 
indolent to look after her offspring, should be punished. They are 
guilty of cruelty to children, and the law even as it stands can 
punish, and punish efficiently, if put into force. 


But the children must be properly fed, firstly, because it is 
cruelty to semi-starve them; and secondly, because, from the 
economic standpoint, the State needs healthy adults and cannot 
afford to allow such children to grow up into weaklings. As for 
the case in which the children are semi-starved because the wage- 
earning mother cannot look after them, it involves an industrial 
question to which the State might well devote some attention. 


THE AILING PooR LAW CHILD. 


The attention which has been given in recent years to the 
normal Poor Law child, has not been shared by the ailing little 
ones of this class. In every Union there are numbers of children 
who, although not ill enough to require hospital treatment, are yet 
not strong and well enough to be sent with the normal children to 
the cottage homes or emigrated to Canada. What is done for 
them? In the majority of cases they are left to grow up in the 
unsuitable environment of the Workhouse Wards. Such an up- 
bringing for a child has been rightly condemned, and the normal 
child is now being to an ever-increasing extent reared in cottage 
homes, or boarded out, or emigrated to Canada. The child is 
taken away from the surroundings and life of the Workhouse con- 
ditions, which have an evil effect on its mental, moral, and physical 
development. The normal Poor Law child is being given a chance 
of growing up in a self-respecting, self-supporting adult. 
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The Workhouse life, bad for the normal child, has a still more 
evil effect on the ailing child, and yet, for this latter class, com- 
paratively little is being done. The rational way of treating the 
ailing Poor Law children would be to rear them in the country, 
with free fresh air and good country food, away from the grey walls 
of the great workhouses, away from the cramping, unhealthy routine 
of the institution life. 


What bearing have the principles of evolution and economy 
on this question? As in the other cases, natural selection does not 
kill off these children. They grow up, and the majority of them 
become adults with such indifferent health that they remain on the 
rates all their lives. The rational treatment would give many a 
chance of becoming healthy, with power to earn their livelihood, 
and of being useful members of the community, instead of being a 
lifelong burden on the State. Judging of the question from the 
economic standpoint, there is no doubt which plan of treatment is 
indicated. 


The statement is often made that such children are weaklings 
from birth. Now, most of these children are born of poor parents 
who are not paupers. They live their first few years of life under 
the evil conditions mentioned earlier in this paper, bad food, neg- 
lect, etc., and usually to this fact is due their condition of weakli- 
ness. Medical experts have stated that a vast proportion of chil- 
dren are born healthy and in good condition. It is their subsequent 
treatment which usually determines their condition. The hereditary 
taints that damage seriously—and they are few—are distributed 
evenly: among the grades of the community, and the alcoholic and 
syphilitic taints are as prevalent among the classes as among the 
masses. Neglecting these factors, the child of the masses is born 
in as good a condition as that of the classes, but a change is wrought 
by the subsequent treatment. So that the ailing ones among the 
Poor Law children will respond to proper treatment, and although 
it may be impossible to rectify completely the damage of the early 
years, the bad feeding and the neglect of the parents, culpable or 
otherwise, it is still possible to make of them adults possessing a 
working capital of health. 


THE HUMANITARIAN STANDPOINT. 


So far little has been said of the burden of suffering whith the 
early years have given to these children. The infant who dies in 
the first year of life—perhaps it is well for the little one that the 
flame of life flickered out so early. But even in the short life there 
has been suffering, and unnecessary suffering. 
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And those children who, surviving the early years, pass on to 
adolescence and to adult life, borne down by the weight of in- 
different health, deprived of the joy of real living, incapable of 
becoming truly useful members of the community, what of them? 


“THE GREATEST OF THESE.” 


As evolution tells us that, since these children are born and 
live long years, it were better for the State that they should be 
given during infancy and childhood, the chance of health, so 
economy indicates that the cost of exchanging so many weakly 
adults for healthy useful citizens, would be a good investment for 
the State. 

And as economy and evolution appeal to us, there comes yet a 
stronger appeal. In the corridors of childhood echo the plaintive 
voices of the little ones who are ailing, and not the voice of evolu- 
tion nor the voice of economy is greater than these. 


A. D. EDWARDs. 





THE PROBLEM OF WEALTH. 
Part II. 
AN OPEN LETTER TO MR. ANDREW CARNEGIE. 
THE EVILS OF PRIVILEGE. 


I HAVE now followed throughout your analysis of great fortunes, 
and would like to emphasise once more the points on which we 
agree and on which we differ. I agree with you, that nearly all 
great fortunes originate mainly, not from services rendered by 
their owners, or from any sacrifice on their part. While, however, 
we agree on this negative conclusion, we differ on the positive one, 
whence these great accumulations of wealth are derived. You hold 
that they arise from increase of population and consequent in- 
crease in demand. I, on the other hand, while admitting that 
increase in population is an element in their development, see their 
dominant cause in natural or legally created monopolies handed 
over to private persons. As I have already indicated, increase of 
population and consequent increase of demand for goods and ser- 
vices, must, in the absence of monopoly, result in increased supply 
of goods and services, and in their being supplied at lower price, 
2.2, against a smaller effort on the part of their purchasers. 

Increase of population thus merely enlarges the opportunity 
for rendering service and creates the opportunity for better service. 
Even in these circumstances a few might make great fortunes ; 
but these fortunes would neither be as great nor as numerous as 
they are now, and they would be ethically and economically justi- 
fied. For the wealth obtained by any one would be voluntarily 
rendered to him in exchange for service, and would always, how- 
ever great, be only a fraction of the wealth which the services of 
the owner has contributed to the common stock of wealth. 

All this, however, is altered by the introduction of monopolies, 
z.é., privileges. For these privileges enable those upon whom they 
are conferred by law to obtain wealth created by others without 
giving any service in return. They can thus compel the rest of 
the people to pay them tribute, and the wealth which they thus 
receive is a deduction from the common stock of wealth. As 
owners of privileges those who receive this wealth have contributed 
nothing to the stock of wealth of which they appropriate such an 
enormous share. Here, and here only, does’increase of popula- 
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tion come in as an active factor. For it is obvious, that, every 
addition to the population increases the number of those compelled 
to pay tribute, and, therefore, other things being equal, the aggre- 
gate amount of tribute which the owners of privileges can exact. 
Moreover, increase of population enhances the amount of tribute 
which each has to render. For it tends to increase the price which 
each has to pay for living on God’s earth, and, by increasing and 
cheapening production without an equal reduction in price, to 
transform into tribute what previously was part of the legitimate 
cost of service. These tendencies, however, are not causes. They 
arise from the introduction of privilege, and in its absence would 
not exist. Privilege conferred by law, breeding monopoly, is thus 
the cause of nearly all great fortunes, and, what is economically 
still more important, nearly all, if not all, great fortunes consist 
mainly, not of real wealth, but of spurious wealth the value of 
privileges, z.¢. the capitalised value of the annual tribute which 
these privileges enable their owners to collect from the rest of the 
community. The abolition of these privileges, therefore, would 
destroy or greatly reduce nearly all great fortunes without reduc- 
ing, even by a fraction, the real wealth existing in the community. 

Given your conception that great fortunes are mainly the out- 
come of increase of population, the result of the joint labour of 
their owners and of the people as a whole, your view of their 
significance was inevitable. Equally inevitable was it, that your 
conception of the remedy required should be limited to the restora- 
tion to the community of a part of the wealth concentrated in a 
few hands. If, however, my modification of your analysis is cor- 
rect, the restoration of part, or even of the whole, of such fortunes 
to the community at the death of their owners would fail to remove 
the evils and injustice which their existence reveals, even if it 
could be enforced. For in that case, the existence of these great 
fortunes does not constitute the economic and moral disease from 
which modern societies suffer, but is merely one of its conspicuous 
symptoms, I say one of its symptoms, and by no means its worst 
symptom. Its most distressing results have to be looked for in 
the homes of the deserving poor; in the sordid lives of the vast 
army of workers of the community; aye, even in city slums and 
among the army of degraded prostitutes, criminals, and tramps. If 
I am right, if privilege merely appropriates the wealth created by 
the workers of the community, the earnings of every one of them 
are diminished not only by the wealth transferred to millionaires 
and multi-millionaires, but also by that which is appropriated by a 
vast number of less wealthy beneficiaries of privilege. Even this, 
however, is but a minor evil compared with the enormous hindrance 
to the production of wealth, and consequent limitation in the de- 
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mand for labour which results from privilege. The tendencies 
operating in this direction are so obvious that he who runs may 
read them. Within and around every city building land is kept out 
of use for speculative purposes, or cumbered with hovels by the 
side of magnificent structures. The owners, receiving no income, 
or a totally inadequate income compared with the selling value of 
the land, nevertheless do not build or rebuild, because they antici- 
pate that increase in the value of the land will sooner or later 
compensate them amply for present loss of income. In the country, 
vast areas are used for grazing, or are inadequately cultivated be- 
cause the net receipts of the owners are the same, or more than 
if an army of workers were to cultivate the land properly. No 
one knows better than you that vast areas of coal and mineral land 
are kept out of use by their owners, in order to shorten supply of 
necessary minerals and keep up their price. The enormously in- 
flated cost of transportation, inflated to pay dividends on watered 
stock representing the supposed value of the right of way, hinders 
the expansion of every industry, and the deferential rates collected 
by the railways kill innumerable enterprises in order to bloat a 
few, with an enormous loss to the community. Taxation falling 
upon production, falling upon labour and labour products, made 
necessary because the natural source of revenue, the value of land 
created by the community, has been handed to private persons, 
inevitably places obstacles in the way of enterprise, and, when 
degenerating into protection, diverts capital and labour from in- 
dustries producing more wealth to industries producing less 
wealth. Thus, if space permitted, I might go on describing the 
destructive tendencies which evolve from the private possession of 
privileges. What I have said, however, suffices to show that these 
privileges enormously reduce the demand for labour and capital in 
the production of wealth, and, therefore, the amount of wealth 
which is produced. It is, therefore, obvious that they diminish the 
wealth available for the satisfaction of human wants, and that they 
are responsible for the existence of a class in our midst which is 
unemployed for longer or shorter periods, and large numbers of 
whom ultimate!;, become unemployable human wreckage. Equally 
obvious is it, that this artificially restricted demand for labour must 
reduce the wages and salaries of all workers, and the opportunities 
for small capitalists to establish a business of their own. Not 
merely are the mass of the people deprived of a large amount of 
wealth which they make, through speculative rent and monopoly 
charges, but the monetary reward which they would obtain for 
their actual labour is diminished, and wealth remains unproduced 
which would be produced, and which would be divided amongst the 
workers according to their merit. Here is to be found the solu- 
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tion of the master riddle which confronts modern society, the 
riddle of the persistence of want, when man’s power to satisfy his 
wants has been so enormously increased. If I say that the power 
of the average worker, helped by modern inventions and dis- 
coveries, to produce wealth is at least fifteen times as great as that 
of the average worker a century ago, I surely do not exaggerate. 
Yet, in spite of all that trade unions and legislation have done, 
can any one maintain that the average workers obtain anything 
like an adequate share in this increase? They always can pro- 
duce so much more; when in work they do produce so much more. 
Yet they themselves get but a fraction of this increase, not merely 
because much is taken from them by privilege, but still more be- 
cause privilege does not allow them to make the wealth which they 
can produce. 

If this diagnosis is correct, the mere transference to the com- 
munity, at death, of the fortunes accumulated by millionaires and 
multi-millionaires is but a small matter. It would not cure the 
social malady of which these huge fortunes are but a symptom. It 
is even questionable whether such action would alleviate the 
malady. The important thing is to free human industry from the 
shackles of privilege, to prevent private privilege from levying 
tribute upon industry and strangling industry. This, obviously, 
can only be done in one way, by abolishing private privileges, 
however gradually, and substituting the rent of land for the revenue 
now derived from taxation. 


PARTNERSHIP IMPOSSIBLE. 


I would, however, also submit that the measure you propose, 
the graduated taxation, on a considerable scale, at death of their 
owners, of fortunes exceeding a certain amount, would not work, 
for the same reason that the taxation of wealth by the States of 
the American Union has become a revolting farce, as well as on 
other grounds. You are no doubt aware of the universal testimony 
on the part of all concerned in the collection of these taxes, as 
well as by many impartial economists, that the very rich evade 
this law, so that in most cases they are taxed on only an insignifi- 
cant fraction of their wealth; that small capitalists, and especially 
farmers, pay on nearly all their wealth, and that orphans and 
lunatics generally have to pay on all they own. The evasion thus 
practised by the millionaire class as regards the levy of an annual 
tax is, however, far more easy in that of a tax at death. For what 
is to prevent a millionaire from making a free gift of the bulk of 
his fortune to members of his family—on paper—while continuing 
to administer it as if no such gift had been made. It seems to me 
that no decent lawyer could fail to drive a coach and four through 
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such a measure. The almost universal evasion of the wealth tax 
on the part of millionaires, at much greater cost to conscience and 
self-respect, moreover proves that sentiment cannot be relied upon 
to prevent the similar evasion of your proposed tax. 


ETHICS OF PRIVATE OWNERSHIP. 


The remedy which you propose is not only inadequate, not 
only unworkable, but it is also unjust. Compare it with the quota- 
tion with which you start your article, a quotation from one of the 
many speeches made by President Roosevelt. It runs: “We 
should discriminate in the sharpest way between fortunes well won 
and fortunes ill won; between those gained as an incident of per- 
forming great services to the community as a whole, and those 
gained in evil fashion by just keeping within the limits 
of mere law-honesty.” Here is a just perception and a 
statesman-like discrimination. It is true that, as is so often the 
case with the author of this passage, his conclusion is totally 
divorced from his premises. For your quotation of his utterance 
concludes with the proposal to place a progressive tax on all for- 
tunes beyond a certain amount at the death of their owner, regard- 
less of the question whether they are ill won or well won ; whether 
they are “an incident to performing great services,” or the result 
of no service whatever. In spite of this lame conclusion, the 
premises lay down a just principle, though its bearing does not 
appear to have been fully appreciated by Mr. Roosevelt. For the 
discrimination which alone is compatible with justice, is to abolish 
the laws which enable fortunes to be ill won, and to remove all 
obstacles to the incidental acquisition of large or small fortunes 
through the rendering of corresponding service to the community. 


Though you propose a tax almost identical with that suggested 
by President Roosevelt, you have not been guilty of his want of 
logic. For it appears to me that you regard great fortunes as such 
as a serious evil, and desire to diminish them, quite regardless of 
the methods by which they have been accumulated. 


The injustice of this proposal, however, remains the same, and 
finds startling illustration in one of the sentences with which you 
defend it. You say: “There is nothing sacred about individual 
ownership except as man has established it as a system under 
which progress can be made.” The only possible meaning attach- 
ing to this sentence is, that the private ownership of wealth has 
no ethical foundation, but is a question of expediency, and that if 
“man,” or a majority of men, conclude that “progress can be 
made ” equally, or better, under some other system, they would be 
justified in abolishing private ownership. This pronouncement, 
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coming from a gentleman in your position, will, I think, be hailed 
with joy by all socialists. For though you, in this same article, 
condemn socialism as destructive of the well-being of mankind, you 
here concede that there is nothing immoral in its central proposal, 
i.e. the substitution of State-ownership for private ownership of 
every form of capital. 

Moreover, I am of opinion that your statement is entirely 
wrong, as wrong as if you had said, “There is nothing sacred in 
human life, except in so far as man has found that respect for 
human life enables progress to be made.” You surely must have 
overlooked that there are certain principles of conduct, those which 
form the ethics of every nation, the necessity for which is so firmly 
established in the human conscience that they have become 
“ sacred,” i.e, not subject to consideration of expediency. One of 
these is the rule, “ thou shalt not steal,” another is “thou shalt not 
murder.” No reasoning, however subtle, will ever convince human 
beings that any human society can prosper in which theft and 
murder are regarded as innocent pastimes. But, pardon me for 
saying it, any other form of proprietory right than that which 
secures wealth to him who makes it involves theft, and the state- 
ment which I am now contesting is an apology for, or justification 
of, theft. For all real wealth is made by some man or men, singly 
or working in combination. It matters not whether the wealth 
consists of a flock of millions of sheep or of one grilled chop; 
whether it consists of acres of buildings or one little cottage; of a 
fleet of ocean palaces or one miserable dugout. One and all, they 
are the produce of the mental and physical toil of some individual 
man or men. To deprive these men of the wealth made by them, 
or which they have obtained for it, or for services, in fair exchange, 
is theft, whether it is done by law, ze, by the mandate of a 
majority of citizens, or whether it is done by any one of them. 
To say that there is nothing sacred in “ individual ownership” in 
wealth made by individuals, is obviously equivalent to saying that 
there is nothing immoral in the abolition of “individual owner- 
ship,’ in such wealth, z.¢., in the State robbing those who made it. 
{ am strongly of opinion that you cannot have fully considered 
the tendency of the rule thus laid down by you; a rule adopted by 
you apparently under the stress of having to find some general 
principle on which your proposal for the graduated taxation of 
large fortunes at death could be based. That this stress has led 
you so far astray, is strong presumptive proof that your proposal 
itself is wrong. To me it seems as wrong and unjust as the exist- 
ing condition of things which it would bolster up. For theft is 
theft, whether it is practised by a few rich men on the many who 
are poor, or whether by these latter upon the rich. As I have 
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shown, the existing condition is that the State has authorised cer- 
tain men, through the grant of special privileges, to rob all other 
men. You do not propose to abolish this wrong; your remedy 
has no tendency in this direction. Instead, you propose that the 
State appropriate at death of the owners, not merely a part of the 
wealth thus robbed by them from all other men by authority of 
the State, but that the State shall also appropriate a similar part of 
such great fortunes as the owners themselves created, .¢., for which 
they rendered adequate services. The present existing system of 
theft is to continue, and a new theft is to be added to it. For 
these reasons and those previously stated, it seems to me that your 
proposed remedy is no remedy, but a sanction and intensification 
of existing injustice and wrong. The only remedy for the evils 
arising from social injustice is the abolition of such injustice. All 
else is mere pretence and quackery. But for fear of being mis- 
understood I ought to say here, that it by no means follows that 
all existing social and economic injustice must, or can, usefully be 
abolished at once. Human experience shows only too clearly 
that, when injustice permeates social conditions, it is idle to attempt 
its removal otherwise than by instalments. But though the road 
we must go is long, though it may take a long time to reach the 
goal, we must clearly and fully know where the goal lies before any 
progress can be made towards it. 


THE SOCIAL ORGANISM AND PRIVATE OWNERSHIP. 


Having expressed the opinion that the principle of private 
ownership adopted by you is wrong, and calculated to strengthen 
the socialism against which you protest, I would now also point out 
that your general view of the relation between the community and 
wealth, is part of the ethical basis of socialism. Says Edward 
Bellamy in “Equality”: “ Nine hundred and ninety-nine parts of 
the thousands of every man’s produce are the result of his social 
inheritance and environment. It is estimated that the average 
daily product of a worker in America is to-day some fifty dollars. 
The product of the same man working in isolation would probably 
be highly estimated on the same basis of calculation at a quarter 
of a dollar. To whom belongs the social organism, this vast 
machinery of human association, which enhances two hundredfold 
the product of everyone’s labour ?” 

Of course, the answer is that it belongs to society ; that society 
alone produces,’ and is alone entitled to own wealth, the small 
portion of wealth due to individual effort being a negligible 
quantity. 

You will, of course, recognise that this conception is analogous 
to yours, and that the deduction, the right of the community to 
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appropriate all wealth made by its citizens, also is merely a logical 
extension of yours. For just as you posit that increase of popula- 
tion, giving a wider scope for service and appropriation, entitles 
the community to part of the wealth gained by service and appro- 
priation, so the socialists argue that the community, endowing in- 
dividuals with nearly all the power of rendering service, is entitled 
to all the resulting reward. Thus, your limitation of the right of 
private ownership becomes in their hands, quite logically, the 
denial of the right to private ownership. You thus give the sanc- 
tion of your authority and influence to this part of the ethical basis 
of socialism, just as you have given it to the other part by deny- 
ing the sanctity of private property, not merely in privileges, but 
in wealth produced by individuals. 

Yet this conception is based on a faulty analysis, both in the 
form which you have given it, and in that in which it is advanced 
by the socialists. 

I have already dealt with the former. Permit me now to say 
a few words as to the latter. It is true that within any given social 
organisation, even the most primitive, the power of every individual 
to produce wealth is greater than it would be, were he to work in 
isolation. This social organisation, however, is only the medium 
in which every member of the community works. It produces no 
wealth of itself. Every particle of real wealth produced has an 
individual author or authors. Moreover, the social organism, the 
opportunity to make wealth is naturally available to all, as much as 
air, light, and land. Those who produce no wealth may use it in 
production as much as those who do produce. Like air and light, 
the use made by anyone of the social organism does not exclude 
any others from making equal or greater use of it. Therefore, the 
existence of the social organism gives no advantage to one over 
another, all it does is to equally enhance the wealth-producing 
power of all. Using this equal opportunity as much as they like, 
men produce differing amounts of wealth and render services of 
differing value, according to their innate capacities and tendencies. 
In doing so they benefit the community more or less according to 
the value of the wealth which they produce, or of the services 
which they render. To confiscate this wealth even for the equal 
benefit of all, would thus deprive of their just reward those who 
produce more than the average value, in order to provide a greater 
than their just reward for those who produce less than the average 
value. Such a measure obviously would be as unjust as if the 
social organism had no tendency to increase the power of indivi- 
duals in the production of wealth. 

This reasoning, however, as you will readily perceive, is based 
on the assumption that the social organism is not manipulated in 
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favour of some as against others. When that assumption fails, as 
it fails wherever legal privileges in favour of some individuals have 
been created, equality in social opportunity is abrogated. 
Obviously, however, the abolition of private ownership in real 
wealth, in part or in full, finds no support even in this condition. 
What the condition demands is the restoration of equal social 
opportunity through the abolition of special privileges. 


THE ELIMINATION OF ECONOMIC INJUSTICE. 


Though I have already indicated the remedy which I regard 
as necessary for the removal of the social malady, one of the symp- 
toms of which is the rise of huge fortunes, you will no doubt 
expect me to state it in somewhat greater detail. 

The most important cause of the disease I have shown to be 
the handing over to private persons of the ownership of the land 
on which all the people must live, and from which alone they can 
obtain the material for the satisfaction of their needs. I have 
also shown that private ownership of land induces owners to keep 
land (inclusive of mineral land), out of use or full use, thus creating 
an artificial scarcity of land which increases rent, reduces the de- 
mand for labour, and curtails the amount of wealth available within 
the community. I have further shown that the rent of land be- 
longs by right to the community and not to individual owners. The 
obvious remedy for all these evils is to restore to the community 
what belongs to it, the rent of land. For, if the rent of land were 
paid into the public treasury the injustice of double taxation, z<., 
private taxes levied in rent of land and public taxes levied on 
labour and production, and all the evils which flow from the taxa- 
tion of production, of labour, and of labour products, would cease. 
Public expenditure could, and would be, met out of the rent of 
land; no further revenue would be required, and no further taxa- 
tion would be endured. Such land as the community required 
would all be used to the fullest advantage, because no one could 
hope to reap any benefit from keeping land out of use or full use. 
For, as the rent would be exacted on the full value, whether the 
land was used or not used, whether it was imperfectly used or 
fully used, the man who would then keep land out of use or full 
use, would injure himself every year to the extent of the annual 
rent, without any hope of recovering the loss in the ultimate sale 
of the land. For there could be no sale of land. Land, apart 
from improvements, would have no more selling value than air. 
Its selling value now 1s the capitalised rental which the land is 
expected to bring to the buyer. When that rental goes to the 
public treasury, however high it may mount, land will have lost its 
selling value. 
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A tax on the annual rental value of land gives to the com- 
munity a corresponding part of this rental value ; every increase in 
such tax secures to the community a correspondingly greater part 
of such rental value; when the tax amounts to 100 per cent. of the 
annual rental value it transfers to the community the whole of the 
latter. This process, coupled with the gradual reduction and ulti- 
mate abolition of all other taxes, is Henry George’s Single Tax 
system, the great advantage of which is that it removes existing 
injustice as gradually as the people may desire, with the least 
disturbance of existing conditions and the smallest hardship to 
existing owners. 


So far as regards land. The same remedy, gradual absorption 
by taxation, might also be applied to the value of the privileges 
conferred upon railways, water, gas, and other companies which 
supply utilities. In that case, however, the price of transportation, 
and of these other utilities, would not be materially diminished. 
The existing monopoly charges might be reduced, but could not 
be abolished. They would merely be transferred to the public 
treasury. The better plan, therefore, would be for the State or 
municipality to cancel these privileges, purchase the improvements 
of existing public utility undertakings, z.e, the actual wealth, and 
to conduct itself the business of providing these public utilities at 
a price equal to cost. As regards railways, either general or street 
railways, a third and even preferable course is open. The Govern- 
ment need not do more than own the road and regulate the ser- 
vice to ensure safety and equality, while the actual transportation 
was carried on by competing private companies having running 
rights over the same line or lines. Just as the community, through 
a public body, owns and manages the public streets and roads, and 
regulates the traffic which private persons conduct on them, while 
exacting nothing for the running rights; so the use of railways 
may be regulated on the same principle, with the result that all 
monopoly is avoided, private business conducted by competing 
private persons, and the cost of transportation so reduced that an 
enormous stimulus would be applied to all industries. 


In the several ways here indicated privilege and legalised 
monopoly could be eliminated from our social conditions with the 
result that economic injustice would be removed; industry would 
be freed from the fetters which now bind it; labour, the labour of 
hand and brain, would come to its own; security would take the 
place of constant fear, and the conflict between the morality which 
we preach and which we practice in daily life would be healed. 


The knowledge that all are secure in the possession of equal 
opportunities to earn their bread ; that the wealth going to each is 
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strictly in accordance with the service which he renders to the 
community, would cause the feeling of brotherhood to supersede 
that of rivalry and jealousy in regulating the conduct of men, and 
the time for which you long, when character, ability, and learning 
shall be honoured more than the possession of mere wealth would 
surely have come. 

You will have observed that I have omitted to touch upon the 
use which may be made, and is made of great aggregations of 
capital, apart from privileges, to create monopoly by unfair com- 
petition, as well as upon other evil ways, in which they may be 
and are being employed. I have done so deliberately and for 
these reasons. Important as these matters are, they become in- 
significant when compared with the magnitude of the evils which 
arise from legally conferred monopoly. Moreover, I hold the 
opinion that if the latter were abolished, liberating men from the 
economic fetters which now bind them, not only would most of 
these great fortunes disappear, but the evils now produced by great 
fortunes would no longer arise from the surviving ones. 


AN APPEAL. 


I have now traversed the ground covered by your article, a 
task performed in the hope that it may lead to your taking an 
interest in the wider aspect of the important question to which 
you have devoted attention. Your character, your achievements, 
your great wealth, and your manifest desire to use this wealth for 
the benefit of your fellowmen, have conferred upon you an in- 
fluence which few can equal. This influence might be used by you 
in a manner which would cause all the generations of men who 
came after us to look upon you as their benefactor. What greater 
glory can any man achieve than to have played a decisive part in 
banishing injustice from the economic relations of men; in freeing 
the masses of men from undeserved poverty ; in banishing involun- 
tary want and all the evils and vices which spring from such want. 
This you might do if you were to use your influence and muni- 
ficence in spreading the knowledge of the social causes which, while 
creating a comparatively few fortunes of unwieldy size, condemn 
the masses of men to lifelong poverty, and deprive all mankind of 
the sweetest fruit of industrial progress. Is it too much to hope 
that you may still play such a part, that you may add this greatest 
achievement to your already great career, and thus become, indeed, 
a benefactor of your kind? 


MAX HIRSCH. 





CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


SCIENCE. 


THE encouragement of science is one of the most important duties 
of the government of a civilised country, for it is only by continual 
progress that nations, like individuals, can hope to compete success- 
fully with their neighbours. Great Britain has hitherto not been 
particularly happy in its official recognition of the importance of 
advancing scientific research. While considerable sums are spent 
on certain establishments and for educational purposes, very little 
is done in the way of rewarding individual merit. In the case of 
certain discoveries, the state grants a patent to an inventor, appar- 
rently for the purpose of making a profit out of the fees because the 
patent, when granted, is no guarantee against infringement, and the 
inventor has to protect himself without any assistance from the state. 
There are a large number of scientific men who are continually at 
work increasing our common stock of knowledge and placing on 
record facts which may at any time become of the greatest import- 
ance. For the majority of these there is little hope of pecuniary 
reward or even of assistance in carrying out their researches, 
although there can be little doubt that some judicious assistance 
would in many cases greatly increase the output of scientific work. 
Mr. W. B. Priest,;1 in an interesting work dealing with the subject, 
makes a number of suggestions with this end in view. He would 
welcome legislation on the lines of the Patent laws and recommends 
that the administration of the grants from a fund provided by Par- 
lament should be administered by the Patent Office. Those who 
have many dealings with that office and are acquainted with the 
trivial and even childish objections which are so frequently raised, 
especially in connection with trade mark applications, will certainly 
not credit the officials with the mental ability necessary to deal with 
specifications of new scientific discoveries. The mere fact of hav- 
ing to file a specification would act as a deterrent with many scienti- 
fic men, and Mr. Priest’s suggestion that prior publication of a dis- 
covery should invalidate a grant would act as a deterrent from that 
early publication which is so important a point in scientific research. 


_ 1. “A Scheme for the Promotion of Scientific Research.’ By W. B 
Priest. London: Stevens and Sons. 1908. Second edition. 
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Probably a better body to deal with such matters would be a joint 
committee of the various technical and scientific societies who would 
have power to reward scientific discoveries of merit quite irrespec- 
tive of the time of publication. Such a joint committee has worked 
very well in the case of the National Physical Laboratory, for 
instance, and once constituted might prove useful to the State in 
many ways. While we wish Mr. Priest success in the good work 
which he advocates, we think a simpler plan than that which he 
suggests would probably prove more efficient. 


PHILOSOPHY AND THEOLOGY. 


Prof. Alexander’s “Short History of Philosophy,”! the first 
edition of which was noticed by us a few months ago, has, we are 
pleased to find, already gone into a second edition. The author 
has taken the opportunity of revising and enlarging his work. The 
sections on Greek Philosophy have been “completely re-written and 
enlarged, while the closing chapters on recent tendencies have been 
considerably amplified.” Additional authorities have been made 
use of, and works published since the first edition appeared have 
been consulted. Thus the book promises abundantly to fulfil our 
prediction that it would “do for the present generation, and pro- 
bably for several future generations, very much what Lewes’s book 
did for the students of the middle of the last century.” The 
author’s leading motif may be gathered from these words in his 
concluding chapter :— 


“We have sought to show that each system of philosophy, 
though inadequate in itself, is a necessary stage in the evolu- 
tion of thought. The successive systems are closely con- 
nected. Each can be explained only as the product of its 
predecessors, and can be justified only as containing the 
promise and potency of a higher truth . . .” 
As to the future, he says :— 

“It is impossible to forecast what direction philosophic thought 
will take in the future, or to foresee how the world-problem will 


present itself to the next generation. It is obvious we are on 
the eve of great changes in the political and social world, not 


1. “A Short History of Philosophy.” By Arch. B. D. Alexander, M.A. 
Second edition, revised and enlarged. Glasgow: James Maclehose and Sons. 
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less than in the sphere of religious faith. . . . The philosophy 
of the future must take the whole of experience for its contents 
. . . A crass materialism is no longer possible, nor is a purely 
subjective idealism valid. A solution will not be obtained by 
suppressing one of the factors, but rather by reaching a higher 
unity in which nature and spirit, mind and matter, are recon- 
ciled.” 
The “Arcana of Nature”? was first published in America half 
a century ago, and is now reproduced with a quantity of intro- 
ductory matter by a New York medical man. The original work 
was, and remains, a veritable curiosity of literature. It was in type 
before Darwin’s “Origin of Species” appeared ; yet it enunciates a 
complete scheme of evolution, from the nebular stage up to man. 
It is true, it does not mention “natural selection” ; but it lays down 
the equally important principle of response to environment with the 
inheritance of acquired characters. The book has its literary and 
other defects ; but these are comparatively insignificant in view of 
its theory and of the fact that its scientific details are level with 
those known only to the most erudite savans of the time. It 
quotes many of the best works of authors then dead and then 
still alive. In 1860, it was translated into German, and came under 
the notice of the celebrated Biichner, whose “Kraft und Stoff” was 
then taking Europe by storm. _Biichner adopted some of it into 
the text of his subsequent editions, and took sentences from it as 
mottoes to his chapters. Remarkable as the book was, the cir- 
cumstances under which it appeared were still more remarkable. 
The writer, Hudson Tuttle, was a comparatively ignorant, obscure 
farm-lad of twenty-two years, living in a sparsely settled part of 
the shore of Lake Erie. He had few books except the Bible, had 
had less than a year’s schooling, and had absolutely no entourage 
of savans. The only remarkable thing about him was that he had 
for several years been a spiritualistic medium. His account is— 
for he is still alive, a hale septuagenarian—that when he was about 
nineteen a coterie of the spirits of dead savans “told him off” as 
the medium through whom they wished to give the world their 
theory of evolution. He wrote—sometimes under their inspiration, 
but sometimes also purely automatically—in the evenings of days 
spent in hard farm labour. Much of the book he did not under- 
stand at all until years after, when he had had opportunities of 
study. Everything about him and his surroundings has been well 
known for half-a-century, and no one has discovered anything to 
throw doubt upon what Tuttle says of himself. Here is the enigma. 
2. “Arcana of Nature.” By Hudson Tuttle. With Introduction by 


Emmet Densmore, M.D. London: Swan Sonnenschein and Co. New York: 
Stillman Publishing Co. 
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We do not attempt to solve it. Can ourreaders? In the preface 
to the present edition, the editor suggests that the Psychical 
Research Society should take the matter up. 


Dr. Wallis Budge’s “Book of the Kings of Egypt,”3 is not a 
book that appeals to the profanum vulgus, but it does appeal to, 
and will certainly obtain the cordial recognition of, all the Egypt- 
ologists in the world. For it stands alone as the latest and most 
complete list—with hieroglyphic names—of the Kings of Egypt. 
Previous books of the kind—Lepsius’s “Kénigsbuch” and Brugsch 
and Bouriant’s “Le Livre des Rois”—have long been out of print. 
Moreover, since those works were issued many and very important 
excavations have been carried out, and scores of royal names un- 
known to those authors have been brought to light. The full 
title of the book is a condensed description of it: “The Book of the 
Kings of Egypt, or the Ka, Nebti, Horus, Suten Bat, and Ra Names 
of the Pharoahs with Transliterations, from Menes, the First Dyn- 
astic King of Egypt, to the Emperor Decius, with Chapters on 
the Royal Names, Chronology, etc.” When we say that the 
volumes are numbered XXIII. and XXIV. in Kegan Paul, Trench 
Triibner and Co’s “Books on Egypt and Chaldza,” all Egyptolo- 
gists and Orientalists will know that the printing and general get- 
up are excellent. The author needs no introduction to any whom 
the book will interest. 


Dr. Gairdner’s “Lollardy and the Reformation in England,”* 
is a work of exceptional value and interest. The author possesses 
unequalled qualifications for his task. He—an octogenarian—has 
spent nearly the whole of his life among public records, has edited 
the Memorials of the Reign of Henry VII. for the Master of the 
Rolls, and since 1879 has been editor of the Calendar of State 
Papers of Henry VIII’s Reign. In other ways he has long since 
proved himself to be a careful, conscientious, and able historian. 
This new work affords only fresh evidence of this. We have here 
the most painstaking examination of all the material accessible— 
and what Dr. Gairdner does not know about the period of which 
he has written may practically be regarded as a negligible quan- 
tity. That he writes, however, with a bias is soon discovered ; but 
we have not been able to discover that that bias has influenced him 
in the presentment of his material. It shows itself now and then 
in his comments and in his inductions; but the reader is able to 
discount those comments and inductions as he pleases. Perhaps 


3. “The Book of the Kings of Egypt.”” By E. A. Wallis Budge, M.A, 
Litt.D., etc., Keeper of the Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities in the British 
Museum. 2 vols. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner, and Co., Ltd. 

4. “Lollardy and the Reformation in England. An Historical Survey.” 
By James Gairdner, C.B., Hon. LL.D., Edin. 2 vols. London: Macmillan. 
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the best and the fairest way (in such a brief notice as this must be) 
of showing what the writer’s bias is, will be to quote a passage from 
the preface and another from the concluding chapter. He says in 
the preface: 
“The connection of Lollardy and the Reformation in England 
is the subject of these two volumes, and it is a subject by no 
means exhausted when we come to the death of Henry VIII. 
at which the second volume ends. If strength be still vouch- 
safed to me for so great an undertaking, I have great desire 
to carry the work on to the reign of Queen Elizabeth, when 
the political basis of a national religion was most firmly estab- 
lished. The work was done, indeed, in a manner by no means 
lovely ; but there is no excuse for not looking facts in the face 
and considering whither they carry us. The philosophy of the 
present age is largely against the recognition of any national 
religion whatever; but Christianity is still with us, to be 
acknowledged or disowned in some form or other, at their 
peril, by individuals, parties, and nations. So I sincerely trust 
that a national Christianity will not only survive among us, 
but be more generally regarded than it has been.” 


The idea of “national Christianity” comes to the front again in 
the concluding chapter : 


“The overthrow of papal jurisdiction was effected by the prin- 
ciple of Royal Supremacy over the Church ; and Royal Supre- 
macy, though brutally enforced by Henry VIII., was never- 
theless a true principle and remains with us still. It has other 
enemies besides the votaries of Rome; but all their enmity is 
in vain. The principle of an Established Church, however at 
variance with theories which pious minds are too easily led to 
entertain, is one’which, when once laid down, can never be set 
aside. What we call in these days Disestablishment is really 

Establishment over again. The only example we have of it 

shows this clearly. For the Church of Ireland is now a State 

Church even more than it was before 1869. It is a Church 

established by Royal Charter under an Act of Parliament ; and 

it was established by a very strong exercise of Royal 

Supremacy.” 

It is quite in harmony with the spirit that insists upon the 
national character of the Church, that the author should show a 
tendency to regard the holding and utterance of new opinions as 
a kind of breach of social order; and that those who would intro- 
duce a new order are treated less sympathetically than those who 
would uphold the old. Thus we are told: 

“Above all things it is desirable that what truths a man once 
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We do not attempt to solve it. Can our readers? In the preface 
to the present edition, the editor suggests that the Psychical 
Research Society should take the matter up. 


Dr. Wallis Budge’s “Book of the Kings of Egypt,”3 is not a 
book that appeals to the profanum vulgus, but it does appeal to, 
and will certainly obtain the cordial recognition of, all the Egypt- 
ologists in the world. For it stands alone as the latest and most 
complete list—with hieroglyphic names—of the Kings of Egypt. 
Previous books of the kind—Lepsius’s “Kénigsbuch” and Brugsch 
and Bouriant’s “Le Livre des Rois”—have long been out of print. 
Moreover, since those works were issued many and very important 
excavations have been carried out, and scores of royal names un- 
known to those authors have been brought to light. The full 
title of the book is a condensed description of it: “The Book of the 
Kings of Egypt, or the Ka, Nebti, Horus, Suten Bat, and Ra Names 
of the Pharoahs with Transliterations, from Menes, the First Dyn- 
astic King of Egypt, to the Emperor Decius, with Chapters on 
the Royal Names, Chronology, etc.” When we say that the 
volumes are numbered XXIII. and XXIV. in Kegan Paul, Trench 
Triibner and Co’s “Books on Egypt and Chaldza,” all Egyptolo- 
gists and Orientalists will know that the printing and general get- 
up are excellent. The author needs no introduction to any whom 
the book will interest. 


Dr. Gairdner’s “Lollardy and the Reformation in England,”* 
is a work of exceptional value and interest. The author possesses 
unequalled qualifications for his task. He—an octogenarian—has 
spent nearly the whole of his life among public records, has edited 
the Memorials of the Reign of Henry VII. for the Master of the 
Rolls, and since 1879 has been editor of the Calendar of State 
Papers of Henry VIII’s Reign. In other ways he has long since 
proved himself to be a careful, conscientious, and able historian. 
This new work affords only fresh evidence of this. We have here 
the most painstaking examination of all the material accessible— 
and what Dr. Gairdner does not know about the period of which 
he has written may practically be regarded as a negligible quan- 
tity. That he writes, however, with a bias is soon discovered ; but 
we have not been able to discover that that bias has influenced him 
in the presentment of his material. It shows itself now and then 
in his comments and in his inductions; but the reader is able to 
discount those comments and inductions as he pleases. Perhaps 


3. “The Book of the Kings of Egypt.” By E. A. Wallis Budge, M.A, 
Litt.D., etc., Keeper of the Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities in the British 
Museum. 2 vols. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner, and Co., Ltd. 

4. “Lollardy and the Reformation in England. An Historical Survey.” 
By James Gairdner, C.B., Hon. LL.D., Edin. 2 vols. London: Macmillan. 
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the best and the fairest way (in such a brief notice as this must be) 
of showing what the writer’s bias is, will be to quote a passage from 
the preface and another from the concluding chapter. He says in 
the preface: 
“The connection of Lollardy and the Reformation in England 
is the subject of these two volumes, and it is a subject by no 
means exhausted when we come to the death of Henry VIII. 
at which the second volume ends. If strength be still vouch- 
safed to me for so great an undertaking, I have great desire 
to carry the work on to the reign of Queen Elizabeth, when 
the political basis of a national religion was most firmly estab- 
lished. The work was done, indeed, in a manner by no means 
lovely ; but there is no excuse for not looking facts in the face 
and considering whither they carry us. The philosophy of the 
present age is largely against the recognition of any national 
religion whatever; but Christianity is still with us, to be 
acknowledged or disowned in some form or other, at their 
peril, by individuals, parties, and nations. So I sincerely trust 
that a national Christianity will not only survive among us, 
but be more generally regarded than it has been.” 


The idea of “national Christianity” comes to the front again in 
the concluding chapter: 


“The overthrow of papal jurisdiction was effected by the prin- 
ciple of Royal Supremacy over the Church ; and Royal Supre- 
macy, though brutally enforced by Henry VIII, was never- 
theless a true principle and remains with us still. It has other 
enemies besides the votaries of Rome; but all their enmity is 
in vain. The principle of an Established Church, however at 
variance with theories which pious minds are too easily led to 
entertain, is one’which, when once laid down, can never be set 
aside. What we call in these days Disestablishment is really 

Establishment over again. The only example we have of it 

shows this clearly. For the Church of Ireland is now a State 

Church even more than it was before 1869. It is a Church 

established by Royal Charter under an Act of Parliament ; and 

it was established by a very strong exercise of Royal 

Supremacy.” 

It is quite in harmony with the spirit that insists upon the 
national character of the Church, that the author should show a 
tendency to regard the holding and utterance of new opinions as 
a kind of breach of social order; and that those who would intro- 
duce a new order are treated less sympathetically than those who 
would uphold the old. Thus we are told: 

“Above all things it is desirable that what truths a man once 
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receives, even in his childhood, shall dwell in his heart through 
life, and bear fruit in his general conduct. If he is troubled 
about his faith, let him consider what things have been gener- 
ally agreed on by Christians of all ages, and be assured that 
they were not agreed on without inquiry.” 


This conservative spirit in the author, however, is not of a kind 
that leads him to deal unfairly with his evidence. Here we have, 
in these volumes, a mass of admirably well-digested material, much 
of it made accessible in a way in which it was not accessible before 
to the general student, and of such importance that in the future no 
one will have a right.to claim that he is thoroughly well-informed as 
to the Reformation in England unless he has mastered Dr. Gaird- 
ner’s volumes. When we say he writes with a bias, we mean 
just about what he himself means when he says of Foxe that the 
great martyrologist has preserved a vast amount of detail “which 
we have only to read without his bias . . . . and we shall not fail 
to understand what it all means, even better than he himself did.” 
And in studying Dr. Gairdner, we have this advantage over the 
students of Foxe, that the information, instead of needing verifying 
and pruning, is as irrefragable as critical acumen and trustworthy 
documentary evidence can make it. 


Miss Tanner’s “Renaissance and Reformation,”5 excellently 
well fills a gap in the list of textbooks for schools. Miss Beatrice 
Mulliner, in a preface to this book, justly says that there is “no 
existing book, in England or America, that exactly meets the re- 
quirements of a practical teacher, who has to introduce a class to 
that most complex and intricate of problems—Europe in the six- 
teenth century.” Miss Tanner has selected for her task perhaps 
the most difficult of all periods of European history, and has accom- 
plished her task skilfully and impartially. The book is broken up 
into a brief Introduction, three chapters on The Renaissance, four 
on The Balance of Power, seven on The Reformation, and three on 
The Counter Reaction. A valuable Chronological Survey occupy- 
ing eighteen pages, and some Genealogical Tables, complete the 
text. An excellent feature of the book is the eight large maps 
specially prepared for the elucidation of the text. At the end of 
each chapter is a short list of books of reference, and a few sug- 
gestions of subjects for essays and questions. These suggestions 
are admirable; but we would delete one—“‘Never .... have 
mankind thrown out of themselves anything so grand, so useful, 
so beautiful, as the Catholic Church once was.’ Explain fully this 


5. “*The Renaissance and the Reformation. A Text-book of European 
History, 1494—1610.” By Emmeline M. Tanner, B.A. (London), History 
Mistress at Sherborne School for Girls. Oxford: Clarendon Press 
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statement.” Is not this too big and contentious a matter to be 
dealt with by what Miss Mulliner calls the “lower forms of 
schools” ? 


Col. Turton’s “Truth of Christianity,”6 has.reached its seventh 
edition (twentieth thousand). This new edition gives a number of 
fresh arguments, especially in the chapters on the Resurrection of 
Jesus and on the truthfulness of the New Testament miracles. 
The chapter on the resurrection has been separately issued by the 
S.P.C.K. The author is a genial controversialist, and does not 
throw mire at his adversaries. The popularity of the book is doubt- 
less due in part to the readableness of the style, but chiefly to the 
fact that the work is a pocket cyclopedia of recognised orthodox 
arguments, and can thus be very conveniently used by all classes of 
platform debaters. We can imagine, however, the earnest inquirer 
being somewhat disappointed with the result arrived at as stated 
in the closing sentence. The author, after having exercised his 
most skilful legerdemain in trying to reinstate arguments which 
all the most learned and most impartial critics have given up, can 
offer nothing better than this: 


“This, then, is our final conclusion, that the truth of the Chris- 
tian religion is extremely probable, because, to put it shortly, 
though the difficulties of accepting Christianity are great, the 
difficulties of rejecting it are far greater.” 





SOCIOLOGY, POLITICS, AND JURISPRUDENCE. 


It is not too much to say that “ The Early History of the 
Tories, from the Accession of Charles II. to the Death of William 
III. (1660—1702)”,! by Mr. C. B. Roylance Kent, is the most bril- 
liant political study which has appeared for many years. Mr. 
Kent brings a rare combination of qualities to his task. As a 
student of Herbert Spencer he uses with effect the evolutionary 
theory in tracing the origin and growth of parties. His treatment 
of the facts is marked by the lawyer’s love of precision, accuracy, 
and method. As an historian he is impartiality personified. A 
master of epigram, he writes with a literary charm which renders 


6 “The Truth of Christianity. Being an Examination of the More 
Important Arguments for and against Believing in that Religion.” By Lieut.- 
Colonel W. H. Turton, D.S.O., late Royal Engineers. 7th Edition; revised. 
London: Wells Gardner, Darton and Co., Ltd. 

1. ‘*The Early History of the Tories, from the Accession of Charles IT. to the 
Death of William III. (1660-1702).’’ By C. B. Roylance Kent, M.A., Trinity College, 
Oxford, and Gray’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law. London: Smith, Elder & Co. 1908, 
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what might easily have been a dry record, a fascinating and en- 
trancing narrative. Strong Liberal as he is, Mr. Kent is never un- 
fair. He never fails to give the fullest credit to the Tories for 
their virtues. Some may think he gives too much credit. Perhaps 
on some occasions this may be the case. But, on the other hand, 
he does not spare their vices and their follies, although even here 
he never fails to warn the reader against applying the standard of 
modern thought and ideas in assessing the blame. Too few of our 
historians have been Liberals, and by Liberal we do not mean 
mere party men, but men with progressive minds and breadth of 
view, who are free from the narrow prejudices of their time and 
class. And since Toryism remains the same in its essentials as 1% 
was from its immemorial inception, and as it will be for all time to 
come, it is the more necessary that its historian should possess the 
requisite insight and breadth of view, which an adequate presenta- 
tion demands. For a Tory, with his innate conservative tempera- 
ment such a presentation is impossible of attainment. Mr. Kent 
sees in the party conflict something more than the mere spirit of 
faction. The struggle between Toryism and Liberalism is but a 
part of “the world-wide and everlasting conflict between the forces 
of permanence and progress, of stationariness and change.” Their 
disputes spring from dualism of things which seems to permeate the 
universe, the primeval forces of evolution, slowly but surely making 
for progress, mental, moral, and physical: the force which makes 
for permanence and order, and the force which makes for change 
“ The first,” says Mr. Kent, “is the cementing power which makcs 
national life possible, and without which a people would become a 
confusion of disconnected atoms lying ready to be scattered like 
grains of sand before the wind; the second the source of progress. 
It is by the composition of these forces that a state of political 
equipoise is reached, and it is probably in their conflict that the 
origin of political party is to be found. Mankind is not, of course, 
bisected into parties, for between the opposing ideas lie infinite 
gradations ; there is no absolute political dichotomy. But to one 
side or the other everybody consciously or unconsciously inclines, 
according to his temperament. For just as it has been said that 
every man is born an Aristotelian or a Platonist, so it may be as 
truly affirmed that everybody is at heart inclined either to the prin- 
ciple of permanence or to the principle of progress ; that he is either 
fearful of disorder, or hopeful of ameliorating change. Through- 
out the course of modern English history the line of change may be 
traced, at first faint and dim but gradually becoming more dis- 
tinct. Under the names of Cavalier and Roundhead, of Tory and 
Whig, of Conservative and Liberal, the two parties have stood 
opposed to one another. The opposing forces of expansion and 
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contraction, centrifugal and centripetal, never rest, and it is upon 
their inter-play and composition that national life depends. With- 
out the one there would be no stability, and without the other no 
progress.” 


We have quoted at length because this passage contains the 
key to Mr. Kent’s philosophy, and forms the basis upon which the 
superstructure is erected. It is typical of the spirit in which the 
subject is treated. His definition of Toryism is typical of his fair- 
ness. It is made up, he says, of the tendencies and forces which 
make for permanence, order, and concentration, and check disin- 
tegration. The history of the party that embodies the principles 
of conservatism, he submits, can hardly be of less interest and 
importance than that of the party that embodies the principles of 


progress. 
For ourselves we need scarcely say that we have read this 

work with absorbing interest. It constitutes a real and original 

contribution to the history of political parties in this country. 


Sir Edward Clarke enjoys the reputation of being the finest 
speaker at the Bar, and in publishing his “ Selected Speeches 2 the 
chief avowed object has been some memorial worthy of his life and 
work. Four only of his forensic speeches appear in this volume, and 
for some reasons we should have liked to have seen more. So 
far as rhetoric is concerned the subject matter or the place make 
little difference in Sir Edward’s splendid efforts, but we think Sir 
Edward shines better as a thinker in the law court than in the legis- 
lative chamber, or on the platform. In court the minutest point 
is brought out with telling effect, and the whole effort is the 
result of pure reason. But when we come to political speeches Sir 
Edward’s heart runs away with his head. In his last speech in the 
House of Commons on Tariff Reform he advocates Retaliation and 
Preference, with a tax on manufactured goods, but not on corn or 
meat. It is quite clear that Sir Edward has utterly failed to think 
out these questions of political economy. As platform performances 
such speeches are good enough, but as contributions to economic 
knowledge they are worthless. Sir Edward is the inventor of a 
system of shorthand which he found singularly useful at the Bar 
and in the House. It is, we understand, one of the best now in 
vogue. Sir Edward’s friends, and they are almost innumerable, will 
doubtless be glad to have this memorial of his work and life. 


However much one would wish to speak in favour of 


this book, the writer of it is himself to blame if it 1s 


2. ‘Selected Speeches.”” With Introductory Notes. By Sir Edward Clarke, 
K.C. With a Portrait. London: Smith, Elder & Co. 1908. 
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dificult to do so. In the first place he is not in sym- 
pathy with his subject; therefore, it is humanly impossible 
to be in sympathy with him. In the second place it 1s 
obviously and essentially a topical book. Not that there is any- 
thing derogatory in being topical, if your work is up to the mark, 
and has an insight into the theme it treats of. But it must fulfil 
these conditions at the very least. In no single sense does Mr. 
Monroe’s “ Turkey and the Turks,”® justify these primary and 
essential requirements. His book, from beginning to end, is no- 
thing but a journalistic o//a podrida, a heterogeneous mixture of 
his own and other men’s ideas ; a miscellaneous collection of facts 
and events thrown together, as are the various ingredients in a 
household hotch-potch, a resurrection pie. It is, at the best, a kind 
of glorified Guide Book, with a fine thread of continuity running 
through it. As one wades through it, those lines out of Byron’s 
youthful satire constantly recur :— 
’Tis pleasant, sure, to see one’s name in print: 
A book’s a book, although there’s nothing in’t! 

Not that this applies altogether to Mr. Monroe’s book. One way 
and the other there is a good deal of information of a sort. But it 
is very much of a sort, a sketchy jumble, a mere outline, more or 
less compiled from other books. It is a book without any life or 
soul. Yet the writer points out that it is the result of travel, as 
well as study. More than this, he claims that the lion’s share of it is 
given to matters of purely human interest. This may be; but asa 
consequence of his having no real sympathy for these human units, 
with their varied customs and activities, his description is as dry as 
dust, and void of that movement and feeling which gives an interest 
to things human. It is quite evident that he has followed too 
blindly the principle of the Scotch philosopher, whom he quotes in 
the preface as having remarked that if one wishes to give a strong 
and emphatic description of a country he must not linger long 
enough to be annoyed with contradictions. | Whoever the philo- 
sopher was, we do not think much of his philosophy. Obviously, 
Mr. Monroe did not stay long enough in Turkey, or it is possible 
he might have given us a more sympathetic, therefore a stronger 
description of the country and its polyglot inhabitants. Although 
he allows the Turk to have many good points, and admits that he 
is honest to a degree and a gentleman, it is clear from end to finish, 
that the author is too deeply impressed with the superiority of the 
Christian and the European, as compared with the Moslem and 
Oriental, who, in his estimation, are distinctly inferior. To write 
a book about a people in this spirit is but to court disaster! 


“Turkey and the Turks; an Account of the Lands, the Peoples, and the 
Institutions of the Ottoman Empire.’”” By W.S. Monroe. Illustrated. London G. 
Bell & Sons. 
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HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


For many years Edinburgh University has been the Alma 
Mater of numerous medical men of high distinction; indeed trom 
recent statistics of eminent physicians and surgeons, we learn that 
in proportion to population, Scotland has contributed 66 per cent. 
England 29 per cent., and Ireland § per cent. Dr. John Blackwood, 
whose “Reminiscences, Personal, Professional, and Philanthropic”! 
has been written with the object of solving, for practical purposes, 
the vexed problem of human unfitness, and to show the lines upcn 
which health, happiness, and success may be first attained and then 
preserved, was born in Edinburgh in 1832. His father, a Writer 
to the Signet, which is equivalent to solicitor, had been a friend of 
Sir Walter Scott, and was on terms of intimacy with the notables 
in the social and intellectual life of Edinburgh. As a lad it was 
the autobiographer’s good fortune to meet Sir James Y. Simpson, 
Professor John Stuart Blackie, Professor Wilson (“Christopher 
North”), Hugh Miller, Dr. John Brown, who was as distinguished 
in literature as in science, and a host of others. For forty ycars 
Dr. John Blackwood practised his profession at Beechwood and 
interested himself in various social and philanthropic movements. 
The lessons he wishes to impress upon his readers are the vital 
importance of a co-ordination of man’s physical and spiritual facul- 
ties, the close connection between body, soul, and spirit. _Il-health 
and mental depression are almost invariably associated with impure 
blood and disordered nerves. 


In compiling “Memories of Half a Century,”2 Mr. R. C. Leh- 
mann, M.P., has made free use of the reminiscences and MSS. of 
his father, who, by his marriage with the accomplished daughter of 
Robert Chambers, author of “Vestiges of Creation”—a work which 
excited considerable alarm among the orthodox in those pre-Darwin 
days—made many friendships in the world of art, music, and litera- 
ture. Thus the Lehmanns came to enjoy the intimacy of such men 
of light and leading as Dickens, Wilkie Collins, Lord Lytton (the 
novelist), G. H. Lewes, George Eliot, John Foster, Landseer, Mil- 
lais, Sir Arthur Sullivan, Robert Browning, Lord Chief Justice 
Cockburn, James Payne, and many others. Cockburn was rude 
and overbearing, and his quarrels with Lord Houghton and Land- 
seer, as well as Foster’s with Browning, here related prove that the 
feeding of “lions” is not unattended with anxiety on the part of 


1. “Reminiscences, Personal, Professional, and Philanthropic.” By John 
Blackwood, M.D. Edinburgh: Andrew _ Elliot. London : Simpkin, 
Marshall, Hamilton, Kent, and Co. 


2. ‘Memories of Half a Century.” Compiled and Edited by R. C. 
Lehmann, M.P. London: Smith, Elder and Co. 
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their hosts. Letters figure largely in these highly interesting 
“Memories,” and the latter portion of the book throws many side- 
lights on the subject of slavery and the American Civil War. 





BELLES LETTRES. 


When Bert Smallways, whose elder brother kept a green- 
grocer’s shop in a remote London suburb, mounted the balloon that 
belonged to a world-famous aeronaut, and was incontinently wafted 
to Germany, there to alight amidst a park of flying-machines, he 
little guessed that he was later to become an involuntary spectator 
of the conflict between that country and America, which ended only 
with the collapse of the whole fabric of modern civilisation. This 
Cockney hero of “The War in the Air”! brought on himself a very 
sea of troubles by his futile efforts to find a purchaser for the latest 
invention in flying machines the plans of which he had illicitly 
acquired. Mr. H. G. Wells’ latest story is weird and terrible—a 
very nightmare in fiction, prophetic, perhaps, of warfare in the 
near future, when science has achieved its destructive ideals. 


The heroine of “An Immortal Soul”? possesses a dual person- 
ality. She is the child of a Belgian divorcée and a Welsh aristo- 
crat who had been caught cheating at cards, so, if heredity counts 
for anything, came of a tainted stock. As Nesta, she wins all 
hearts by her sweetness, purity, and apparent piety, whereas, as 
Enid, she is loose in conduct and scoffs at all that mankind holds 
in reverence. An English baronet who is neither young nor a fool 
all but falls a victim to her wiles, and she goes near to breaking 
the heart of a worthy parson when the real vileness of her nature 
is made clear to him. Improbable as such a character may appear 
to the uncritical, nevertheless Mr. W. H. Mallock adduces abundant 
evidence from the published investigations of eminent Continental 
alienists to justify his abnormal creation. “An Immortal Soul” 
displays those qualities of style and psychic analysis which we are 
accustomed to expect in every work by Mr. Mallock. 


Much as we may marvel at and respect the stern determination © 
to succeed which characterises ambitious young Scotchmen, it can- 


1. ‘*The War in the Air.” By H. G. Wells. London: George Bell and 


Sons. 
2. “An Immortal Soul.” By W. H. Mallock. London: George Bell 


and Sons : 
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not be disputed that their careers, as a rule, add little or nothing to 
the gaiety of nations. In spite of its subject and its awkward title, 
“The Right Stuff: Some Episodes in the Career of a North 
Briton,”3 is a thoroughly interesting story, brimming over with 
humour of a kind not inseparably associated with Scotland. Robert 
Chalmers Fordyce comes before us, first as a hulking lad proceeding 
to graduate at Edinburgh by the help of a scholarship; secondly, 
as a literary hack haunting the Reading Room of the British 
Museum; and next as private secretary to a most genial MP. 
Under the tuition of the fascinating twins, Dolly and Dilly, this very 
raw material is transmogrified into “the finished article.” Of course, 
he fell desperately in love with one of his teachers ; but those of our 
readers who wish to learn how his unconventional wooing sped are 
referred to Mr. Ian Hay’s brilliant story. 


Theophrastus, who succeeded Aristotle as President of the 
Lyceum, was the first to compose a series of imaginary portraits 
under the title of “characters.” His work was translated by La 
Bruyére, who supplemented it by “Les Caractéres ou les Moeurs de 
ce Siécle.” This famous French classic appeared in 1688—eight 
years after the death of the author of “ Hudibras.” “Samuel But- 
ler: Characters and Passages from Notebooks,”* edited by Mr. A. 
R. Waller, contains the enormous number of 183 “Characters,” the 
first part of which has been reprinted from Thyer’s edition, the rest 
for the first time taken from the Butler MSS. in the British Museum. 
As pictures of XVII. century English life, as seen through jaundiced 
spectacles, Butler‘s “ Characters,” which embrace all sorts and con- 
ditions of men, afford abundant materials to the historians 
of our civilisation. The general reader may derive amusement 
from their quaintness ; but only an unusually enthusiastic student 
could steadily work his way through the entire collection. The 
third volume, which will complete the Cambridge Butler, is to con- 
tain the remaining poems, which are known to be authentic. Mr. 
Waller deserves high praise for his ctitical labours in this field. 


In his preface to “Villes et Solitudes,”5 M. Henri Barboux 
tells us that its author is an avocat, who spends his holidays in 
reproducing with brush or pen his impressions of foreign towns. 
In addition to this, he occasionally writes poetry. The late Frank 
Lockwood, Q.C., is the only instance known to the reviewer of a 


3. “The Right Stuff: Some Episodes in the Career of a North Briton.” 
By Ian Hay. London: William Blackwood and Sons. 
4. “Samuel Butler. Characters and Passages from Notebooks.” Edited 
by A. R. Waller, M.A. Cambridge: University Press. 
; of “Villes et Solitudes.” Par P. Louis Riviére. Paris: Plou-Nouritt 
et Cie. 
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practising barrister who was at the same time an amateur artist of 
considerable talent. Such versatility is, however, according to M. 
Barboux, by no means rare in France. “ Villes et Solitudes” is a 
delightful series of imzpressions de voyage. P.-Louis Riviére treats 
of London under the significant heading, “ Brouillard,” and, like all 
Frenchmen who have visited our metropolis, he is struck by its 
shapelessness:and lack of finish ; but in Oxford, which he saw in its 
summer glory, his artistic sense found satisfaction. Nuremberg 
repelled him by its modern-antique buildings. We find sympathetic 
sketches of Middelburg and other Dutch cities, Granada, Chamonix 
in winter, Algeria, etc. If P.-Louis Riviére can paint as well as he 
writes, then he is indeed an artist of whom his country should be 
proud. 


“La Romance de Joconde,”6 by Mme. Mathilde Alanic, illus- 

trates the profound truth of Nicolo’s famous song :— 

Et lon revient toujours 

A ses premiers amours. 
At a small town in the Ardennes a community of sisters, expelled 
from Nantes by the “ Loi sur les Associations,” hire a mansion to 
serve partly as a boarding-house for tourists, partly as a convales- 
cent home for invalids requiring a rest cure. Thither comes 
Claude, the famous portrait painter, from Paris, whose outiook on 
life had been embittered by a disappointment in love. In the 
caverns of Lesse she is suddenly brought face to face with the man 
who had jilted her years ago. She discovers, moreover, that he is 
virtually engaged to a young heiress who is being nursed by the 
Sisters. Before long, the recreant lover is at her feet again, and 
his penitence revives in her the passion of old days. The main 
interest of this charming idyll turns on Claude’s struggle between 
securing her own happiness or sacrificing that of her girl friend. 


“The Heritage,”? which constitutes the fifth volume of Mr. 
Sydney C. Grier’s “ Balkan” series, deals with the determined effort 
made by Prince Theophanis and his heroic wife to secure indepen- 
dence for their diminutive country and its throne for themselves. 
The issue, at best doubtful, is further complicated by the rival 
claims of another princeling, who devotes such leisure as is left him 
by political intrigue to love-making on an extensive scale, and com- 
posing French lyrics. Zoe’s courtship of the retired English 
colonel whom she had rejected seven years before, and who had, in 
consequence, become a misogynist, is charmingly treated, as is also 


6. ‘La Romance de Joconde.” Par Mathilde Alanic. Paris: Plou-Nourtit 
et Cie. 
“The Heritage.” By Sydney C. Grier. Second edition. London: 
William Blackwood and Sons, 
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the re-awakening of love in the heart of her sister for the husband 
she had neglected whilst pursuing schemes of political ambition. 
“The Heritage” is an achievement of which any novelist might be 
justly proud. 


“Priests of Progress,”8 by Mr. G. Colmore, professes to expose 
the useless cruelty of vivisection, and its evil influence on the 
character of those who constantly practise it. It is outside our 
province, either to defend or attack the author’s views ; and, more- 
over, medical men are, as a body, quite capable of vindicating the 
honour of their profession when such is called in question. The 
story opens with the rivalry of two surgeons, the one at the top of 
his profession, the other just beginning its ascent, for the hand of 
“David,” the art-loving daughter of Dr. Lowther, of Harley Street 
fame. By a trivial incident that was distorted into a grave scandal, 
the prize was snatched from the younger man, who, after a struggle 
with his conscience, sacrifices his hopes of fame and fortune by 
proclaiming himself an anti-vivisectionist. As might be expected 
from the author of “The Angel and The Outcast,” this story is 
wanting neither in interest nor literary qualities. 


In “A Bishop’s Plight,”9 Mr. Donald Thane describes, from a 
High Church Standpoint, the schism that resulted from the appoint- 
ment of an ecclesiastical nonentity who truckled to the Noncon- 
formists, to a diocese in which the majority of the clergy were 
Ritualists. This prelate was most to be pitied when his charming 
daughter announced to him her engagement to the American pluto- 
crat who was building a cathedral for the schismatic clergy at a cost 
of two millions. How he finally extricated himself from his serious 
embarrassments, both temporal and spiritual, must be left to the 
readers of this amazing story to discover. The author shows a first- 
hand acquaintance with the malicious gossip and jealousies that 
characterise cathedral towns. 


One of the most charming French novels we have come.across 
lately is “ L’Ame Libre.” Nicole d’Orciéres is a delightful excep- 
tion to the ordinary run of modern society young women, and lives 
up to her motto, “ Fais ce que doit advienne que pourra.” Her 
mother has for years lived above her means, in the expectation that 
either she or Nicole will be sole heiress to the immense fortune of a 
childless old uncle, who introduces to them a little while before his 


8.‘ Priests of Progress.”” By G. Colmore. London: Stanley Paul & Co. 


9. ‘“‘A Bishop’s Plight.” By Donald Thane. London: Stanley Paul 
and Co. 
to. “L’Ame Libre.” Par Brada. Paris: Librairie Plon. 
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death a son, of whose existence they were not aware. Nicole’s 
disinterested affection for her erratic great uncle continues un- 
changed, and we must leave our readers to find out for themselves 
how the story ends. The sketches of French peasants and country 
shopkeepers are very true to life. 


Miss Florence Warden has failed to increase her reputation by 
“The Socialism of Lady Jim:”11_ The title is a complete misnomer, 
and the story is quite unconcerning. Lady Jim takes up socialism, 
or rather what Miss Warden vaguely considers socialism, in order to 
deceive her relatives and neighbours. She is caught by one of the 
former entertaining her gardener and the village carpenter in the 
drawing room. She makes the excuse that she believes in the 
proper equality and the fusion of classes, but the gardener turns 
out to be her long-lost husband who had escaped from prison in 
the United States, where he was undergoing penal servitude for 
unfortunately killing a judge, and the carpenter was a former lover 
who gallantly came to the rescue. All would probably have gone 
well but for the appearance of a fellow ex-convict, who plays the 
part of a blackmailer and insists upon being received as a guest 
in Lady Jim’s aristocratic establishment. This is the sort of story 
we should expect from a bread and butter miss just out of the 
nursery. 


A very different production is “The Tragedy of 44,12 by Mr. 
C. Forestier-Walker. It is in the form of a diary kept by a young 
lady who is aged forty-four at the date of the story. From a poor 
little struggling governess, she suddenly, owing to a freak of for- 
tune, finds herself a woman of large means, and develops into a 
society beauty, receives an offer of marriage from an old marquis 
and finally marries a young officer in the Guards. This brief 
epitome sounds somewhat improbable, but Mr. Forestier-Walker 
has the art of being convincing, and whatever the probabilities, he 
succeeds in giving us a story with plenty of pathos, which holds the 
attention from first to last. The characters are all well-drawn, 
men and women of real flesh and blood and not made of canvas, 
stuffed with sawdust. The dialogue is brilliant, and the descrip- 
tion of scenery and foreign life good. The sneer about the L.C.C. 
is unnecessary, and the author should remember that not all 
readers of novels belong to the moderate party. Besides he only 
exposes his own ignorance of municipal government. We have 
said sufficient, we think, to indicate that this story is eminently 
readable. 


11, ‘The Socialism of Lady Jim.”” By Florence Warden. London: Digby, 
Long & Co. 1908. 

12, ‘* The Tragedy of 44,’’ By Clarence Forestier-Walker. London: Digby, 
Long & Co. 1908. 
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Once again Messrs. De La Rue and Co. have published a 
great variety of beautifully bound Diaries!3, of all sizes and many 
shapes. They are all most elegant, and the Thumb Index in many 
of them will be found most useful. Even in the diminutive 
“Thumb” and “Finger” diaries there is writing space for each 
day. The fashionable pocketless ladies have not been forgotten, 
and they are sure to appreciate the convenient purse card-case diary 
combinations. A new feature this year is the Insurance Coupon 
issued with every Diary, Tablet Calendar (of which there are no 
less than 16 different sizes), Engagement Block, the latter opening 
from the side and from the top. 


At the recent Franco-British Exhibition Messrs. Char/es Letts 
were awarded a Gold Medal and Diploma of Honour for their 
Pocket Books and Diaries.14 One of their specialities is the Self- 
opening Memo Tablet, which has proved a great success, and there 
is plenty of writing space in all their diaries. The Insurance Coupon 
for £1,000, of which this firm was the originator, now includes a 
“Weekly Sickness Allowance.” They have also issued artistic 
“Art Metal Calendars,” for which there has already been a great 
demand. 





MUSIC AND ART. 


We are very glad to see that Sir Charles Santley has written a 
book on “The Art of Singing,”! and would recommend all those 
who wish to go in for singing as a profession, to read with the ut- 
most care and act upon the excellent advice of this talented and 
gifted artist, contained in the sixteen chapters of his book. 


He says that Polonius’s precepts, “Yet here, Laertes,” etc., 
(“ Hamlet,” Act I, Scene III.), “contain the soundest advice that 
could be offered to young people when starting on the journey of 
life,” and thinks that “they ought to be printed in large type, and 
hung up in each class-room of every school or college in every 
place where the English language is spoken.” 


13. Diaries and Calendars for 1909. London; Thos. La Rue & Co. 
14. Charles Letts’ Diaries and Calendars for 1909, London: 3, Royal 
Exchange, E.C. 
1. “The Art of Singing.” By Sir Charles Santley. London: Macmillan 
and Co., Ltd. 
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Probably no artist now before the British public is so well 
qualified to give valuable advice to singers as Sir Charles Santley, 
one of the unfortunately too few exponents of the “ old school” of 
bel canto. 


Our modern facilities of photographic reproduction are bringing 
what were once rare marvels of art within reach of those who can 
pay but a few shillings for their art books. “Drawings of 
Rembrandt,”2 published by the house of George Newnes, with a 
dozen preliminary pages of text by Mr. Malcolm Bel’, is a good 
example. Fifty well chosen specimens, bound up in a convenient 
oblong, 4to, are sold for 7s. 6d. Besides the opportunity of seeing 
pictures in the making, these drawings, in the words of Mr. Bell, 
“Not only give us glimpses of the minuter and more recondite 
methods of Rembrandt’s achievements but reveal, as it were, by 
lightning flashes in the darkness of midnight, faint adumbrations of 
what, had time and fate allowed, he might have achieved further.” 





POETRY. 


The little collection of decidedly well-written sonnets, to 
which the author has given the title of “Marred Handiwork,”! 
possesses an interest in inverse proportion to its size. The sonnets 
give expression to the author’s attempt to harmonise a God of 
love and mercy with the revolting cruelties that take place in 
nature. The author advances the proposition that “the First Cause 
is an Intelligence without Consciousness. ... This Intelligence 
evolved the universe and its laws . . . . Co-existent with the evo- 
lution of man, to this First Cause . . . . came Consciousness, em- 
bracing the attributes” of love and mercy. “God is the Conscious- 
ness that came to be born in” the universe, and “it is His work, by 
Evolution of good and Devolution of evil, to bring loving order 
out of unloving chaos.” 


In “Songs o’ the South”? the South evidently means Australa- 
sia, whence the scenery and many of the subjects are taken. Mr. 
Blocksidge, who we believe is both a young man and a young 
author, gives us a number of delightful love lyrics, and a quantity 


2. ‘* Drawings of Rembrandt.’”’ London: George Newnes. 


1. “Marred Handiwork: A Sonnet Sequence.” By Karad Kendrik. 
London: Watts and Co. 
2. ‘*Songso’ the South,”” By William Blocksidge. London: Watts & Co. 
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of other verse of a distinctly meritorious character. But if he is 
wise, he will regard much which the book contains as mere ’prentice 
work. He can write—perhaps he has allowed himself to be carried 
away by his own fluency. Some that we have here lays him under 
an obligation to give.us more of his best work. But he must 
sternly set his face against allowing the necessities of rhyme to 
lead him into platitude on the one hand and obscurity on the other. 
Some of the sonnets are good; but why will young poets sacrifice 
themselves to this most difficult of all kinds of verse? We repeat, 
that we have here some very good things; unfortunately there is 
too much that might better have been kept unprinted. Such a 
writer as Mr. Blocksidge ought never to be satisfied with what is 
not the very best he can do. 


Some time ago we had the pleasure of noticing in the Wes¢- 
minster Review “A Book of Verses,” by Mr. Arthur L. Salmon. 
He has now followed up this success by a collection of lyrics, which 
he modestly entitles “ A Little Book of Songs,”3 which is divided 
into “ Songs of Desire,” “Songs of Wind and Wave,” and “ Songs 
of Childhood.” The uniform excellence of these pieces renders the 
task of selection for the purpose of quotation uncommonly difficult. 
With much diffidence we are tempted to award the chief place to 
“ At Dawn and Dusk,” which opens thus :— 


With thanks for each new morn, 

That there is born, 

New life, new hope, new day, 

And a new way— 

With smiles for sunlit or beclouded skies— 
So let me rise. 


Though Herrick, or one of the Elizabethans, might have written 
“My Lady’s Mirror,” the dominant note of “Songs of Desire,” and 
not a few “ Songs of Childhood,” is that of wistfulness. “A Little 
Book of Songs” touches many tender chords, and should bring a 
wealth of consolation to sorrowing hearts. 


“This highest traffic, spiritual as material, is dependent upon 
bridges, and he who is most successful in creating these structures, 
is the Pontifex Maximus, the Master Bridge Builder. This 
quotation serves as a foreword to “ The Bridge-Builder, and Other 
Poems,”4 by Mr. Harrold Johnson, who is already favourably known 


- “A Little Book of Songs.” By Arthur L. Salmon. London: William 
Blackwcod and Sons. 

4. “The Bridge-Builder, and Other Poems.” By Harrold Johnson, 
London: David Nutt. 
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to that section of the American and English public, which reads 
poetry by “The Road-Makers.” In the volume before us, the 
author displays affinities with Walt Whitman, Emerson, and, par- 
ticularly in “The Seasons,” with Wordsworth. The poems that 
appeal most to us are “ Bridging Niagara,” “ England I love Thee,” 
“Crossing Westminster Bridge,” all of which are un-rhymed. The 
prettiest lyric in the collection is that which opens with :— 
I had a lover: he is dead! 
I had a lover long ago! 
The thrush at even sings, and I 
Sing in the after-glow. 
Strength and a studied simplicity of diction characterise Mr. Harrold 
Johnson’s muse. 


The rights of Publication in any language are reserved. 





